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} THOMAS SHADWELL 


The last, and perhaps the strongest, of the dramatists of Jon- 
son’s school was a man who, owing partly to his indiscretion and 
partly to his ill-fortune, has had hard measure meted out to him 
by posterity. It was his indiscretion to challenge, and his ill- 
fortune to arouse, the enduring wrath of the greatest satirist of 
the age, who made of him a monumental example at the time, 
; and handed him down to the scorn of succeeding generations. 
' Who now can hear of Thomas Shadwell without recalling Og 
and MacFlecknoe and Dryden’s envenomed lines — MacFleck- 
noe, absolute monarch of stupidity and tautology ; Og, an obese 
mass of bloated flesh, rolling home, drunk, from a night-cellar? 
Dryden’s lampoon may not have been unjustifiable, as it had 
been provoked ; but it was far from just. Shadwell was anything 
but dull: he had great vivacity and distinguished comic talent ; 
indeed, in the low walks of comedy that border on farce, he had 
more ease and lightness than Dryden ever had. He was often 
coarse in language, it is true; but a rebuke for that fault comes 
with an ill grace from the author of Limberham and of the pro- 
logue to The Disappointment. But Dryden's attacks, being obvi- , 
ously inspired by political partisanship, probably did not injure 
: Shadwell with his contemporaries. We know that his plays 
: ~. were exceedingly popular, and drew the approval of judicious 
‘ critics. But he did not recognize, as Etherege did, that the 
public taste was changing and the audience growing different 
from that of the Jacobean stage; and he adhered to a school 
which was becoming obsolete and which he could not rejuvenate. 
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He failed to imitate his master in working carefully and doing 
everything as well as it was possible to do it. He was a rapid 
and careless writer; and ease and fluency will not compensate 
for a lack of solid construction. »But his ill fate with posterity 
was not to come from defects in his work, but from his having 
drawn upon himself the reprobation of a man whose words were 
engraved on monumental brass. 

Yet, in a sort of inverted sense, this was a piece of luck for 
Shadwell. He can never be forgotten as Stapylton, Glapthorne, 
John Bancroft, or Lodowick Carbell are forgotten. As Marsyas 
lives in fable only for his flaying at the hands of Apollo, so 
Shadwell remains in man’s memory as the unlucky wight who 
suffered an unforgettable poetic excoriation. Whether in either 
case the equivocal immortality was a compensation for the loss 
of the skin, is a question which only the shades of the victims 
would be competent to answer. 

Of Shadwell’s biography there would be little to say beyond 
mention of his birth and death, the occasion and dates of his 
works, with the addition that he was poet-laureate and _histori- 
ographer to William and Mary, but for the fact that whenever 
his life touches Dryden’s it becomes, for a moment, luminous. 

Thomas Shadwell was not a Grub Street scribbler, nor a 
filius terre: he sprang of an ancient Staffordshire family, and 
his ancestors had been landed gentry from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His father received a university education and studied 
the law; but having an ample fortune, did not devote himself to 
the practice. This gentleman was blessed with eleven children, 


in themselves no slight charge ; and having taken an active part : 


on the King’s side in the civil war, spent or lost a great part of 
his estate. He bore a high reputation for ability and integrity, 
and filled several offices of honor and trust after the Restoration. 

His son Thomas, the dramatist, was born in 1640 at Santon 
Hall in Norfolk, an estate of his father’s. He was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, as his father had been, and after- 
wards studied law in the Middle Temple. Scott, in his For- 
tunes of Nigel, has graphically depicted the curious relations 
that existed between the Templars (as the students of law were 
called) and the lawless crew that infested the adjoining purlieus 
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of White Friars. Both had originally been monastic establish- 
ments. At the dissolution of the Knights Templars, the com- 
manderies and preceptories of the order fell to the crown, and 
that in London came, in process of time, into the possession of 
a corporation of lawyers, and in it the law-schools were held. 
Adjoining this was a monastery with extensive grounds, belong- 
ing to the Carmelites or White Friars, and at the dissolution of 
the monasteries, this property was secularized and built up. As 
a monastic establishment it originally had privileges of sanctu- 
ary — fugitives from justice who could gain admittance to its 
precincts were exempt from arrest; and thus a sort of out- 
law colony had planted itself on the grounds. Although this 
privilege had been abolished by law, it was stubbornly main- 
tained, and to some extent connived at; and thus these pur- 
lieus sheltered a whole population of ruffians, thieves, and law- 
breakers of all sorts, as well as fugitive debtors, whom the whole 
community banded together to shelter. It was nicknamed Al- 
satia, because Alsace, as a debatable land between France and 
Germany, under unsteady and lax jurisdiction, had long been a 
refuge on a larger scale. This district bordered on the Thames, 
and it was an easy thing for any of its denizens to step into a 
boat and by crossing the river be out of the jurisdiction of 
Middlesex. 

Only a wall divided White Friars from the grounds of the 
Temple ; and thus a singular sort of alliance grew up between 
the guardians and the breakers of the law—an alliance which 
had its conveniences on both sides. If a young Tempiar was in 
danger of arrest, he could slip into Alsatia and be joyfully wel- 
comed and secreted. If a file of musketeers came down with 
an order from the Privy Council to arrest an Alsatian, and if 
escape by water was cut off, the fugitive was pretty sure to find 
the Temple gate unlocked. 

Such a state of affairs offered a fine opportunity for the comic 
dramatist, but Shadwell was the first to make use of it. Very 
probably, during his residence at the Temple he had occasion 
to avail himself of Alsatian hospitality; at all events he thor- 
oughly familiarized himself with the manners of its motley and 
roistering population, which he afterwards depicted in his lively 
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comedy The Squire of Alsatia, of which Scott has made free use. 
In fact Scott, in depicting London life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, owes a great deal to the photographic pictures of Shadwell. 

After completing his legal studies, Shadwell travelled on the 
Continent, and upon his return mixed much with the witty and 
literary men of London. He was of a good family, well edu- 
cated, had seen the world, was vivacious and witty, and no 
doubt was very acceptable in gay society. His turn for con- 
viviality, which Dryden exaggerated into sottishness, would 
render him all the more congenial. Either from natural taste 
or from scantiness of private means, or, as is most likely, from 
both together, he turned his attention to the stage, which then 
offered the most promising opening for literary success. He had 
in himself the elements of a good comic writer. He had vivacity 
of natural dialogue, a quick appreciation of the humorous and 
absurd in character, and an intimate knowledge of those lower 
strata of London life which afforded the best material for low 
comedy and farce. He had also considerable ingenuity in con- 
structing those busy bustling plots with people coming and going, 
carrying on several schemes at once, which characterized the 
Spanish comedy ; for such a type of play was then preferred by 
the public to the simpler and more refined French comedy, in 
which the incidents serve as the canvas whereon to embroider 
the witty dialogue. 

Shadwell was a devoted admirer of Jonson, whom he took 
for his master and model. He accepted the doctrine that 
“humour”, that is, the representation and interaction of in- 
dividual peculiarities, is the only sound basis of comedy. In 
the preface to his first play, Zhe Sudlen Lovers (1668), he lays 
down his views :— 

“I have endeavour’d to represent variety of Humours 
(most of the Persons of the Play differing in their characters 
from one another) which was the Practice of Ben Jonson, 
whom I think all Dramatick Poets ought to imitate, though 
none are likely to come near ; he being the only Person that 
appears to me to have made perfect Representations of hu- 
man Life. Most other authors . . . . in their lower Come- 


dies content themselves with one or two Humours at most, 
and those not near so perfect Characters as the admirable 
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Jonson always made, who never wrote Comedy without 
seven or eight excellent Humours.” 

He also hits at dramatic writers who give the public “wild 
romantick tales, wherein they strain Love and Honor to the 
ridiculous Height that it becomes Burlesque.” This is a palpable 
hit at Dryden and the “heroic” school then in fashion. Dryden, 
while he greatly admired Jonson’s genius and held him unsur- 
passable in construction and plot, dissented from his theory of ,- 

_ humours, laying more stress on dialogue, witty or noble as the 
subject demanded. 

Dryden did not take this boldness amiss. Indeed he was on 

: friendly terms with Shadwell, and joined with him and Crowne 
in a pamphlet criticising Elkanah Settle’s Empress of Morocco, a 
: very inferior production, which, however, had met with extraordi- 
nary public favor, and —by Rochester’s influence, who was at 
the time an enemy of Dryden —had been acted at Whitehall by 
lords and ladies of the court; an honor which had never fallen 
to Dryden’s share. These Remarks on the Empress of Morocco, 
though three poets clubbed their wit and spleen to produce 
them, were clumsy and spiteful rather than keen and discrimi- 
nating; and Settle answered them with considerable vigor, 
giving quite as hard knocks as he received. 

This, however, is anticipating a little, as the Remarks ap- 
peared in 1674. The Sullen Lovers is founded on the Fdcheux 
of Moliére, as the author admits, but he has treated the sub- 
ject in his own way. The web is too thin, but the action is 
lively and bustling, and the dialogue brisk, if not eminently 
witty. 

His next play, Zhe Royal Shepherdess (1669), a tragi-comedy, 
was not original, being, as he tells in the preface, a re-working 
of a piece by “one Mr. Fountain, of Devonshire.”’ In this pre- 
; face Shadwell takes a shot at Etherege, whose comedy She 
a Would if She Could had appeared the year before. Speaking 
; of the play in hand, he says :— 


“T find it pleases most to see vice encouraged by bring- 
ing in the characters of debauched people upon the stage, 
and making them pass for fine gentlemen who openly pro- 
fess swearing, drinking, breaking windows, beating consta- 
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bles, etc., and that is esteemed among us a genteel gaiety of 
humour.” 

Here is an obvious allusion to the two roistering old knights, 
Sir Jocelyn Jolly and his “brother Cockwood.” If a slur, it 
comes rather oddly from one who was to build his comedies on 
their very reprehensibilities. Shadwell’s point, however, I take 
to be that Etherege represents these debauched persons as fine 
gentlemen, moving in good society. Now what the public likes 
most, the dramatist is bound to give; Shadwell, therefore, will 
give such characters if people want them, but he will take care 
to keep them in their proper spheres. 

Shadwell’s next play, Zhe Humourists (1670), tells its nature in 
the title. The preface—and here I must observe, by way of 
parenthesis, that Shadwell’s prefaces are generally excellent, full 
of good sense, and written in admirable English, quite as good 
as Dryden’s—contains a warm eulogy of Jonson and his theory 
of comedy, letting us see at the same time the critic’s own views. 
Mere types, such as a jealous or a choleric man, are not sufficient 
—there must be something peculiar and individual in the charac- 


* ter or the manner of displaying it, which makes it a “humour.” 


But while these humors may be suggested by observation of 
men, a comical character should not be a caricature of any real 
person. In this—to say nothing of Aristophanes— Jonson 
does not bear him out; for he sometimes caricatures real per- 


‘ sons, and means them to be recognized. 


In another part of this very interesting preface Shadwell dis- 
tinctly announces the principle which was to be fatal to the 
permanence of his comedies, as it was to Dryden’s. He says: 
“Fools, knaves, strumpets or cowards, who are the people I 
deal most with in Comedies.” True, Jonson has dealt with a 
good many raffish personages, but two generations had passed 
since Jonson's time, and Shadwell did not recognize the drift of 
the public taste. His audiences were not more moral— indeed 
they were less moral—than Jonson’s, but they were growing 
more fastidious. Etherege had shown that admirable comic 
material might be found in good society without going to pot- 
houses and night-cellars, and the dramatist henceforth must try 
to please the boxes and not the pit. . 
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7 He also takes occasion to make some gentle hits at Dryden, 
who in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy had said something that 
Shadwell could not digest. He wears the velvet glove, however, 
beginning thus :— 


“And here I must make a little digression, and take lib- 
erty to dissent from my particular friend, for whom I have a 
very great respect, and whose writings I extremely admire ; 
and, though I will not say his is the best way of writing, yet 
I am sure his manner of writing is much the best that ever 
was.” 
—with other complimentary remarks. Having thus saluted, 
like a fencer before he begins his sword-play, he proceeds. 
Dryden in his essay had said that it was presumptuous in any “ 
writer to try to imitate Jonson. Shadwell asks if a soldier ought 
to desert his colonel because he is not as great a general as 
Julius Cesar. Dryden had intimated that Jonson lacked wit, to 
which Shadwell replies that the invention and construction of 
plays which the critic admits to be admirable, conclusively 
answers that charge. He remarks that whatever else his own 
play may be, it is, at all events “wholly my own, without borrow- 
ing a tittle from any man’”’; which is another hit at Dryden, ~ 
whose Mar-all was an adaptation—and that at second-hand — 
of Moliére’s Z’ Etourdi, and his Mock Astrologer’ was taken from 
Corneille, who took it from Calderon, who took it from some- 
body else. 

The personages in 7he Humourists are a very miscellaneous 
lot; including two coxcombs, one witty and one gallant (like 
Jonson’s Daw and La Foole), a university pedant, a bawd, and 
two loose women. One character is certainly unique on the 
English stage, and, I trust, on every stage; but his peculiar 
“humour”’ shall not be recorded on these pages. 

Abandoning his boast of entire originality, he next produced 
The Miser, adapted from Moliére, and this was followed by 
; Psyche (which he calls “a tragedy”’, but which is really a masque 
4 or an opera-ballet), founded on the fable preserved by Apuleius. 


‘As Jonson (as he told Drummond) in his youth once disguised himself 
as an astrologer, with a white beard and a long gown, it is remarkable that 
he never made dramatic use of a subject so suited to his powers. 
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Why it is called a tragedy is not clear; for though Psyche is 
carried down to the shades, she is restored to life and to her 
lover, is made immortal and placed among the celestials. In- 
deed, I do not know a piece which ends with such an explosion 
of felicity. Shadwell says of it that his design was ‘to entertain 
the town with variety of music, curious dancing, splendid scenes 
and machinery.” From the descriptions of the scenery and 
transformations,. the whole must have been extraordinarily 
gorgeous and spectacular. Locke, the King’s composer and 
organist to the Queen, composed the songs, and Draphi, a dis- 
tinguished Italian musician, the orchestral parts. St. Andre, 
the first dancer of the time and ballet-master to Louis XIV, 
arranged the dances. 

His next play, Epsom Wells, shows marked improvement. 
The scene is laid at the fashionable watering-place of the time, 
and the personages at least pretend to respectable social status. 
It is full of action, intrigue, cross-purposes, and mistakes, much 
facilitated by the custom of the time for ladies to wear masks out 
of doors. Sir Charles Sedley wrote the prologue and Dryden 
charges that Sedley also “larded” the text with wit, which I 
doubt, as Shadwell had quite as much wit as Sedley. It was 
received with favor by the public, and repeated, by command, 
before the Court. 

The next year saw the production of Zhe Libertine, founded 


, on the old legend of Don Juan, adapted from the Spanish by 


Moliére. Shadwell inserted a good deal of his own invention, 
considerably lessening the power of this intensely dramatic 
action by crude monstrosities which degrade the satanic gran-— 
deur of the Spanish hero. But the preface is more interesting 
to us than the text. As he could never keep out of quarrels, 
he takes this occasion to give a good piece of his mind to his 
old enemy, Settle, who was now City Poet—an office which the 
City had created in rivalry of the Laureateship. The particular 
grievance seems to have been this: not only had Elkanah suc- 
ceeded in scoring theatrical successes far beyond his merits (in 
Shadwell’s opinion), but in the dedication of his Conguest of 
China, he had had the temerity to indulge in railing against his 
brethren of the quill to a degree which Shadwell could not 
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brook. Of the scope and virulence of this railing I cannot 
speak, as I have never been able to see a copy of Settle’s works ; 
but Shadwell rebukes him for his insolence in a fashion that 
would compel the turning of the meekest of literary worms. 
He loftily reproves Elkanah, the “hobbling” scribbler of fus- 
tian, for his arrogance in calling other poets his “brethren”, 
whereas there is ‘no manner of relation betwixt him and them: 
they are all gentlemen, that will not own him or keep him com- 
pany.” What especially sticks in his gizzard—to use a phrase 
which he himself would have approved —is Settle’s audacity in 
subscribing himself ‘Servant to his Majesty,” as if he were the « 
Laureate instead of that abject thing the City Poet. He winds 
up his tirade with a solemn declaration that he will never again 
take the least notice of the creature—a pledge he could no 
more keep than Settle could help forcing him to break. 

For his next play, Zhe Virtuoso (1676), Shadwell had the ad- 
vantage of one entirely new motive for comic action. The 
foundation of the Royal Society and its experiments and in- 
vestigations furnished much matter for the wits of the time. 
The practical importance of natural science was at that time 
hardly realized outside a very limited circle; and the Society’s 
early experiments and proceedings had naturally much of an 
amateurish character. Shrivelled apples swelling and mice ex- 
piring in an exhausted receiver; little pith-dolls hopping be- 
tween “electrified” plates; grave men studying under the 
microscope the mould on an old shoe, or listening in rapt at- 
tention to the description of an unprecedented Westphalian 
: wood-louse, were fine game for the satirists; and the virtuosos, 
. as they were called, were looked upon as harmless eccentrics 
and crotchet-mongers—a sort of grown-up children delighted 
with new toys. 

Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, the Virtuoso, has two nieces to whom 
two young gentlemen desire to pay their addresses. They 
make the acquaintance of Sir Nicholas, who invites them to his 
house. Here they are shown into his laboratory, where they 
find him extended on a table, learning to swim by copying the 
methods of a frog in a basin, under the guidance of a swimming 
master. They compliment him on his proficiency and inquire 
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) ) when he is going to take to the water, and he answers, “Never 

| .... I content myself with the speculative part of swimming. 

) I care not for the practick. To study for use is base and mer- 

cenary.” Pure science, as distinguished from applied, we see, 

was beginning to take on airs. Encouraged by their applause, 

he explains other experiments of his: he has cured a raging 

maniac by transfusion of the blood of a sheep. “The patient 

became wholly ovine or sheepish: he bleated perpetually and 
chewed the cud. He had wool growing on him in great quan- 
tities, and a sheep's tail did soon emerge.” To silence any 

| doubts, he produces a letter from his grateful patient, who en- 

| closes a lock of his wool. 

| There is a foolish squire in love with one of the ladies, but he 

| is not allowed by Sir Nicholas to enter his house. In his distress 

| | he applies to his friends, the two gallants, who promise to in- 

j troduce him as the footman of one of them. He is delighted 
with the scheme, and dons a livery, but when he attempts to 
speak to the lady, he is sternly rebuked for his insolence by his 
supposed master, and finally kicked and caned, his master 
whispering to him that he is obliged to do this while Sir Nicho- 
las is present, or the trick will be discovered. The ladies, who 
are in the secret, enjoy this extremely. 

The play as a whole is amusing, though disfigured by gross- 
nesses which might have been omitted. The frail Lady Gimcrack ,/ 
served Congreve as a model for his Lady Plyant, as the super- 

a annuated debaucher Snarl did Otway for his senator Antonio. 

a Though Shadwell had solemnly declared that he would never 

again condescend to notice the unspeakable Settle, we presently 

find the three pugnacious poets at it again in a sort of triangular 

duel: Shadwell against Dryden and Settle, Dryden against 

Settle and Shadwell, and Settle fighting them both. Politics, 

as well as personal rivalry, entered into the whole business. 

The people, still quivering from the scare of the so-called 

Popish Plot, were very hostile to the Duke of York, the heir i 

presumptive to the crown, who was a bigoted Catholic. The 

young Duke of Monmouth, the King’s illegitimate son, hand- 
some, of gracious manners, and a staunch Protestant, had become 

a popular idol, and the intriguing Shaftesbury inflamed his am- 
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bition. The report was spread, and eagerly taken up, that 
Monmouth was the legitimate son of a private marriage con- 
tracted by Charles while in exile. It was clear that on the 
King’s death a party would declare for Monmouth, and there 
would be civil war, exasperated by religious hatred. Charles, 
who dearly loved his son, sent him to Holland, whence, in an 
evil hour he had the temerity to return without permission —in 
itself an act of treason—and almost openly assumed the head- 
ship of a party of which Shaftesbury was the controlling spirit. 

The country was in a ferment. The press teemed with bitter 
attacks on the King, the Duke of York, and the ministry. 
Shadwell (who had dedicated his Psyche to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth) and Settle were both on the popular side, while Dryden 
brought his unequalled power of satire to the side of the King. 
Not only was this an almost obligatory duty for the Poet Laure- 
ate, but his most valued friends were on that side, and his 
enemies on the other. Shadwell who never lacked audacity, 
had not hesitated to kick the crouching lion. Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, assisted by Buller and perhaps others, had made 
a most witty attack upon Dryden, Howard, Lee, and other 
“heroic” playwrights, in The Rehearsal (acted 1671), which was 
received with unbounded delight ; and the author kept bringing 
out new and improved versions, so that the interest was always 
fresh, and Dryden, like the martyr on the gridiron, had con- 
tinually to turn a fresh side to the roasting. With a martyr’s 
patience he endured it all in silence, or nearly so. Shadwell, 
who was not called upon to meddle, made the quarrel his own 
by the dedication of his 7imon (1678) to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, congratulating his grace on the sound castigation he had 
administered to fools and poetasters, and congratulating himself 
that the noble author had honored his, Shadwell’s, productions 
with his princely approbation. This was a little more than 
Dryden could stand ; to be mauled by a Villiers was bad enough ; 
but to be kicked by a Shadwell into the bargain, passed human 
endurance. It was Caliban’s exultant “I'll beat him too!” when 
he sees his patron cuff Trinculo. Dryden resolved, when the 
the right time came, to make him a memorable example. 

But, for the present, the peace was not openly broken; Dry- 
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den showed no signs of wrath, and even purred a little. He 
furnished the prologue (a very bad one) to Shadwell’s 7rue 
Widow (1678-9), no doubt at Shadwell’s request. This, how- 
ever, was not so odd. It was the custom to engage brother 
poets for prologues, and Dryden had a fixed price for his. 
Perhaps he afterwards thought that he had cast a pearl before 
a swine, for twelve years later he took it back and prefixed it to 
a play of Mrs. Behn’s. 

About 7Zimon I need say nothing. Shadwell says that “It 
has the inimitable hand of Shakespeare in it,”’ but that he “has 
made it into a play.” This he has done by representing Timon 
in love, and making him, instead of going off in a paroxysm of 
misanthropy, expire, full of tenderness and affection, in the arms 
of the fair and faithful Evandra, who thereupon stabs herself. 

In the 7rue Widow Shadwell has introduced a quite new __ 
character in the person of Lady Cheatly, who conducts an ex- 
tensive establishment and pretends to large estates and great 
wealth with the view of defrauding those whom she can inveigle 
into entrusting their fortunes to her hands. She employs agents 
to hunt out likely victims and draw them into her snares. ‘This 
part of the dramatic business is well managed. The dialogue 
throughout is vivacious, easy, and natural to the characters, of 
whom there is a great variety. This play, as we learn from the 
dedication, was to some extent revised by Sedley. 

In 1680 appeared 7he Woman Captain, one of the best of 
Shadwell’s comedies, and least tainted with grossness. Gripe, a 
miser, starves his family and keeps his wife, of whom he is 
jealous, a close prisoner. She has a twin brother, whom Gripe 
has neven seen, who is a captain in the army, and is expected 
from Holland. She contrives to escape from her captivity, and 
donning a captain’s uniform, assumes the character of her brother. 
In this disguise she meets her husband, bullies him, beats him, 
threatens him with death for his ill-treatment of his wife, and 
finally enlists him with his half-starved servant. The penurious- 
ness of Gripe’s housekeeping may have been suggested by 
Fletcher's Woman Pleased, or Wilson’s Projectors; but I think 
all these famine-motives trace back to that Odyssey of starvation, 
Lasarillo de Tormes. 
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When she has her husband once enlisted, she puts him 
through so severe a course of military discipline that he is glad 
to escape by signing an agreement of separation, with a liberal 
allowance. Several ladies fall in love with the handsome cap-, 
tain, and these jealous lovers quarrel with him, but quail before 
his martial fire; and in all we have a body of excellent comic 
material well handled. 

In November, 1681, appeared Dryden’s powerful political 
satire Absalom and Achitophel, Absalom being the young Duke 
of Monmouth, and the pernicious counsellor, Achitophel, that 
arch-intriguer, the Earl of Shaftesbury. The Scripture story 
lent itself surprisingly to the situation, and Dryden showed ex- 
traordinary ingenuity in finding biblical types for his con- 
temporaries. Absalom is treated very leniently, as a youth of 
candid and generous nature, misled by evil counsellors. This 
was good policy, for Charles’s affection for his son was well 
known; and it was also good taste, for the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth had been Dryden's friend and patroness. But Shaftes- 
bury paid for all. Here the effectiveness of the satire was much 
heightened by a frank admission of the good points in the Earl's 
character. Dryden took the occasion to pay off some other old 
scores, among the rest one due the Duke of Buckingham for 
The Rehearsal. Shadwell escaped, but not for long. 

Shaftesbury had been committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason just before the final part of the satire appeared, and 
soon after its appearance the grand jury refused to find a bill 
against him and he was liberated. Upon this there was a burst 
of triumph from the Whig party, who caused a medal to be 
struck in honor of the event, and drew from Dryden another 
satire, called Zhe Medal. The Whig poets, among them Settle 
and Pordage, opened out in full cry, and Shadwell, always ready 
for a fight, joined them with a rather acrid lampoon. 

Dryden now thought it time to take his exasperating rival 
seriously in hand, and in 1682 published his MacFlecknoe. 
Richard Flecknoe, an Irish priest, had been reviled nearly a 
generation before by several writers, with Marvell among them, 
as most wretched of all wretched poetasters. He was not quite 
so bad as that ; but had he been a second Vergil or a Shakespeare, 
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his being a Tory, an Irishman, a Catholic, and a priest was a 
fourfold lien on infamy. 

In Dryden’s satire —or rather lampoon, since it is altogether 
personal —old Flecknoe is shown as the aged monarch of the 
empire of Dulness, who, sinking under the burden of years, re- 
solves to abdicate in favor of his son and counterpart, Shad- 
well, whose claims to the succession are fully and conclusively 
set forth, and under whose rule he foresees a vast extension of 
the realm of stupidity. The attack was justifiable, as Dryden 
had received great provocation ; but as a piece of criticism it was 
unjust. Shadwell was often coarse, sometimes outrageously 
so, and his comedies sometimes degenerate into farce; but dull 
he was not. He had abundant vivacity, brisk and easy dialogue, 
considerable constructive skill, and a knack of seizing the salient 


_ points of ludicrous character and hitting off the follies of the 


time. Shadwell cried out under this excoriation; but Dryden 
had not done with him yet. He had taken off only half the 
skin, and the other half was to follow: he had exhibited him as 
a dull scribbler, and had now to show him up as an utterly de- 
testable person. 

Dryden’s two political satires having been so successful — for 
even Whigs were forced to admit that they surpassed anything 
of the kind in the language —he decided to add a second part 
to Absalom and Achitophel, and utilize the occasion to pay off 
some arrears. Most of this part was written by Nahum Tate, a 
facile versifier ; but the master again added about two hundred 
lines in which he again pays his respects to Shadwell and Settle 
under the names of Og and Doeg. In these lines he dwells 
more upon the personal uncomeliness and moral shortcomings 
of Shadwell : his corpulence, his wine-bibbing, and his haunting 
of low taverns. Now that Shadwell loved wine—which from 
another allusion of Dryden’s we learn was claret-—we may 
readily admit; but that he was in any ordinary sense of the 
word a sot, is incredible. That he frequented taverns there is no 
doubt, for there he picked up many of the raffish characters 
that figure in his comedies. Doeg Dryden treats more mildly 
and with a sort of good-natured contempt, as if he were not 


worth wasting good anger upon. 
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Shadwell again shrieked, but he was game to the last, and re- 
plied in an angry preface to a translation of Juvenal’s tenth 
satire. 

In The Lancashire Witches* Shadwell made a new departure. 
Quitting London and its vicinity, he lays the scene in the 
country, with country squires, gentlemen, and rustics for his 
personages. He gives as his reason the fact that the public was 
so taken up with politics, and party spirit was running so high, 
that—since the proper characters for comedy are “fops and 
knaves’’—a writer could hardly indulge in a little satire with- 
out its being distorted to a partisan application. Whatever the 
motive, it was a hazardous experiment. The Catholic party, 
under the favor of James, who saw the crown already within his 
grasp, was growing strong and able to make its power felt. The 
audacious Shadwell, far from getting safely away from the strife 
of parties, managed to offend two of them, the Catholics and 
the Churchmen; the latter by the introduction of a knavish 
parasitical chaplain, which was considered a libel on the clergy, 
and the former by the presentation of a peculiarly offensive 
Irish priest. The witches were introduced to give some novelty 
and interest to the weak plot; but though the author seems to 
have ransacked all repositories of witch-lore, from Theocritus to 
Glanvil, the witchcraft business is contemptible." Much of this 
play was stricken out by the Master of the Revels before it was 
allowed on the stage. 

Shadwell had gone too far this time. He was forbidden to 
produce any play on the stage, nor was this prohibition removed 
until the Revolution of 1688. During these nine lean years he 
suffered severely in health, and was cared for by his fast friend, 
the Earl of Dorset, who received him as a member of his family 
at his country seat. The intimate footing on which he stood 
with that excellent nobleman is an ample vindication of the 
poet’s character from the charge of sottishness. 


* The date of this play is usually given as 1681, but in his prologue to 
Bury Fair Shadwell says that he had been forbidden the stage for “over — 
ten years,” and as this prohibition was removed in 1688, it must have ‘ 
produced earlier. 

® We have here, I think, the first professed witch-finder in the English drama. 
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Into this whirlpool of party strife Dryden had also entered, 
and in 1682 brought out his Duke of Guise, in which the al- 
lusions to the politics and high personages of the time are re- 
markable, as well as its extreme Tory partisanship. It was 
fiercely attacked by the Whig writers, Shadwell contributing a 
pamphlet of some vigor. Dryden thought the attacks of suffi- 
cient consequence to deserve a reply, which he called A Vindi- 
cation of the Duke of Guise, and in which he attacks Shadwell 
for the last time. The passage begins :— 

“Og may write against the King if he pleases, so long as 
he drinks for him, and his writings will never do it good; 
for true subjects will not be perverted by his libels, but the 
wine duties rise considerably by his claret.” 


He has a poor fling at Shadwell’s corpulence, saying that ‘he 
only goes the broad way because the others are too narrow for 
him,” and says that he (Dryden) has a long list of his derelic- 
tions if he chose to produce them, but now leaves him as “not 
worth further consideration.”’ 

It must be confessed that this is very weak. The wine drink- 
ing was an old charge, and that Dryden had no new charge to 
bring is evident by his not bringing it; and it is certainly not 
manly to attack a man’s character by innuendo, giving him no 
opportunity of disproof. 

The interdict on Shadwell’s dramatic production was taken off 
at the Revolution of 1688, and in that year he brought out his 
Squire of Alsatia, written, in part at least, during his residence 
with the Earl of Dorset. The plot turns on a situation like 
that in the Adelphi of Terence. Sir William Belford, a wealthy 
old country gentleman, had been wild in his youth, but with 
advanced years has become a rigid moralist and severe discipli- 
narian, curbing with a tight reign his elder son whom he debars 
from even innocent pleasure and recreation. His younger son 
has been adopted by a wealthy uncle, who has given him a 
liberal education and allowed him to see the world. Sir Wil- 
liam believes that his laxity has made of the younger a rake 
and debauchee, while under his own severe rule the older has 
become a paragon of sobriety and excellence. The uncle warns 
Sir William that some day the young man will slip his curb, and 
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plunge all the more wildly into dissipation for his enforced ab- 


stinence. 

Sir William goes to Holland, where he is long detained, and 
“the elder son escapes to London, where he is resolved to take . 
his fill of gay life. Knowing nothing of the town, he falls into 
the hands of a pack of sharpers, ruffians, and pimps who, 
knowing him to be the heir of an entailed estate, lend him large 
sums on his bond, and lead him into the wildest riot and de- 
bauchery. Sir William returning hears of the scandalous and 
outrageous doings of a young Belford and jumps to the con- 
clusion that this must be his younger son who is fulfilling his 
predictions. Hastening to his brother, he bitterly complains of 
the disgrace to the family, all due, as he had forewarned him, to 
criminal laxity in bringing up, and contrasts the supposed repro- 
bate with his own paragon. As no one knows that the elder 
son is in London, even the uncle is a little staggered. At last 
the father’s eyes are opened, to his amazement and mortification. 
The scapegrace, of course, repents and is pardoned, and the 
rogues get their deserts. 

This comedy is interesting for its vivid pictures of the scoun- 
drel-world of London, and is full of action and motley life. It is 
not surprising that it found extraordinary favor with the public, 
the theatre, as the preface tells us, not being capacious enough 
to admit the crowd that thronged to see it. 

The Revolution brought another piece of good fortune to 
Shadwell. His attached and generous friend, Dorset, was made 
Lord Chamberlain, and through his influence Shadwell was ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate in Dryden's place. 

Bury Fair (1689) is a slight thing, rather a farce than a 
comedy, and is aimed at the affected admiration of everything 
French, then prevalent among the fops and fine ladies. Mrs. 
Fantast, beside being a Gallomaniac, is a précieuse and inter- 
lards with scraps of Latin a discourse which is a jargon of French 
and English. Some wags dress up a French barber and pass 
him off as a nobleman upon the fashionable set, who, of course, 
are fascinated with his perfections. 

The Amorous Bigot (1690), an indifferent piece of work, was 
written while the author was in ill health. It is aimed against 
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the Catholics ; and the offensive priest of the Witches, a coarse 
and clumsy caricature of Tartuffe, is violently impressed into the 
service. The scene is laid in Madrid, but there is no Spanish 
atmosphere in the piece. 

In Zhe Scowrers (1691) he returns to his special province, the 
under-side of London life. The wars which agitated all Europe, 
and in which English troops often took part, had flooded Lon- 
don with disbanded and penniless soldiers and with rogues and 
vagabonds who assumed that character, who infested the slums 
and lived by cheating and violence, forming themselves into 
lawless bands of ruffians. There were properly no police beyond 
a few incapable watchmen, and the dark streets, lighted only by 
a feeble hanging lantern here and there, offered opportunities 
for any outrage. These ruffians were imitated by dissolute 
young men of higher social standing ; and these gangs under the 
names of Roaring Boys, Bravadoes, Muns, Tityre-tus, Scowrers, 
Hawkubites, Mohocks, etc., kept up a tradition of ruffianism, 
and infested London for more than a century. The Scowrers 
plied their vocation by ranging the streets with hideous uproar 
and bellowings. insulting and maltreating people whom they met, 
invading taverns, where they drove out the company and de- 
molished the furniture, and deporting themselves in all ways as 
sons of Belial. 

In Shadwell’s play there are two gangs, one led by Sir Wil- 
liam Rant, of the first, and one led by Whachum, of the 
second rank. Whachum cheerfully admits the superiority of 
Sir William, whom it is his highest ambition to emulate. He 


says 


“There will never be his Fellow. O had you seen him 
scower, as I did—O so delicately, so like a gentleman! 
How he cleared the Rose Tavern! I was there, and he and 
two fine gentlemen came roaring in, the handsomeliest and 
the most genteelly; turned us all out of the Room and 
swinged us and kicked us—I vow ’twould have done your 
Heart good to have seen it... . And in a Minute’s time 
cleared the whole House, beat the Woman at the Bar, and 
swaggered by themselves... .. O if you did but hear 
him swear and curse you'd be in love with him, he does ’em 
so like a gentleman! While a company of ye here about 
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the Town pop out your Oaths like Pellets out of Elder Guns, 
they come so easily, so sweetly from him, even like Musick 
from an Organ-Pipe!” 

In Zhe Volunteers, Shadwell’s last play, he satirizes the 
growing mania for speculation and the promotion of bubble 
companies ; but not so well as Wilson had done it in Zhe Pro- 
Jectors, thirty years before. The coward who, by dint of un- 
measured kicks and cuffs, suddenly starts up a very paladin and 
is then for fighting everybody, is amusing, but is borrowed from 
Fletcher's Little French Lawyer. We have two good characters 
in the two old warriors, one a Cavalier and the other one of 
Cromwell's Ironsides, which latter has furnished Scott with much 
of his Roundhead phraseology. This play was not produced 
until after the author’s death, and was published by his widow. 

Shadwell died suddenly, Nov. 19, 1692, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The literary qualities of Shadwell’s work have already been 
considered. Starting with two fundamental principles: that 


fools, knaves, and loose fishes of both sexes were the proper ~ 


material for comedy, and that these, to become legitimate comic 


characters, must be distinguished by individual peculiarities, his) 


inventive genius and facility in dialogue have produced an ex- 
traordinary collection of oddities and perversities displayed in 
dramatic action. To give solidity and reality to personages who 
might otherwise have the unsubtantiality of caricature, he has 
carried realism too far, &nd often passed beyond all bounds of 
decorum. But, without justifying his too-frequent grossness, 
we must not apply the standards of our own time to a Writer of 
the seventeenth century. Much that would not now be toler- 
ated on any stage, was,not then thought offensive ; and virtuous 
and well-bred ladies discussed hazardous matters with a plain- 
ness of speech which is now inconceivable. 

On Shadwell’s personal character I do not think there is any 
stain. His virulent enemy could find no charge against him but 


that he was a wine-bibber, and this is doubtless exaggerated as 


violently as the attacks upon his intelligence. A man who for 
a great part of his life was the esteemed and intimate friend of 
the excellent Earl and Countess of Dorset and for years a mem- 
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ber of their family, could not have been a man of indecorous 
life or equivocal character. But we are not without positive 
testimony to his worth from the pens of several of his con- 
temporaries. Dr. Brady, the King’s chaplain, who must have 
known him well, eulogizes his character in language so emphatic 
and circumstantial that I cannot but accept it for truth He 
says :— 

“Thomas Shadwell was a man of great honesty and in- 
tegrity, and had a real love of truth and sincerity, an in- 
violable fidelity and strictness to his word, an unalterable 
friendship wherever he professed it; and a much deeper 
sense of religion than many others have who pretend to 
it more openly. His natural and acquired abilities made 
him sufficiently remarkable to all that he conversed with, 
very few being equal to him in all the qualities and ac- 
complishments of a complete gentleman.” 


Wm. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN DICKENS 


To say that Charles Dickens is one of the most dramatic of 
our English novelists is no doubt a trite statement ; but just why 
the dramatic element occupies so prominent a place in his 
novels, what it really consists in, and how it develops in the 
progress of his work, it may be worth our while to inquire. 
The reason for the prominence of the dramatic element in 
Dickens’s novels lies, I think, in the temperament and tastes of 
the man. In a study of his novels with the characteristics of the 
drama in mind, we may find what this dramatic element con- 
sists in. And in a comparison of one of his early works with 
his last great novel, we may trace the dramatic development o 
his work. 

It is easy to understand how this dramatic element came into 
Dickens’s novels if we know something of his hopes and am- 
bitions when he was a young man. He seems early to have 
been infatuated with the stage, to which he was inclined by 
temperament. At one time he applied for a position as an 
actor, but fortunately for the good of English literature his 
application was rejected. When he had become almost an old 
man, for the sake of diversion he took up amateur acting with 
his family and circle of intimate friends, and the success of this 
probably suggested to him the possibilities of public readings 
from his works. He then began to make public reading tours 
which were very successful and profitable both in England and 
America. These readings furnished opportunity for express- 
ing that dramatic taste which had in early life made him eager 
to become an actor. Many of the elements of a successful actor 
Dickens did possess. He was so imaginatively emotional that he 
could throw himself as fully into the character he was creating 
as the actor is compelled to do into his impersonation. Such 
an experience he has recorded in the preface to A Tale of Two 
Cities: “Throughout its execution it has had complete posses- 
sion of me: I have so far verified what is done and suffered in 
these pages, as that I have certainly done and suffered it all 
myself.” One might naturally ask, why did not Dickens write 
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dramas? The chief reason, I should say, was that he was not in- 
timately acquainted with the technique of the drama. Another 
reason, which I have no doubt had much weight in directing his 
course, was his successful career as a newspaper reporter. This 
experience in the journalistic field made him realize that he could 
reach a larger and more appreciative public through a story 
than through a play. 

But whatever his reasons for not writing for the stage, there 
is no doubt of Dickens’s love for the dramatic. It is therefore 
not surprising to find him expressing his dramatic instincts in 
his novels. In a drama success depends upon the happy fu- 

», sion of dialogue and action. This means, of course, that the two 
qualities must reénforce one another: that every sentence must 
have some direct bearing upon the climax of the action. In 
other words, there must be a heightening of the plot and a con- 
densation of dialogue. Of such results Dickens was as a rule in- 
capable. In most of his novels, his failure to conform to the 
dramatic requirements was due to his emphasis upon dialogue 
and to his carelessness of plot; and yet this very failure in regard 
to plot enabled him to introduce his inimitable creations of char- 
acter in scenes or incidents in themselves highly melodramatic. | 
It was the presence of these dramatic scenes in his novels, com- 
bined with his talents as an actor, that made Dickens so success- 
ful as a public reader of his own works. Forster in his Life of 
Dickens gives the subjects of his readings, which it may be inter- 
esting to note. In the list of his first readings he had the Caro/, 
the Chimes, the trial in Pickwick the chapters containing the ac- 
count of Paul Dombey, Boots at the Holly Tree Inn, the Poor 
Traveller (Captain Doubledick), and Mrs. Gamp. ‘As to the 
effect,”’ he wrote, “I wish you could have seen them after Lilian 
died in the Chimes, or when Scrooge woke in the Caro/ and 
talked to the boy outside the window. And at the end of 
Dombey yesterday afternoon, in the cold light of day, they all 
got up after a short pause, gentle and simple, and thundered 
and waved their hats with such astonishing heartiness and fond- 
ness that, for the first time in my public career, they took me 
completely off my legs, and I saw the whole eighteen hundred 
of them reel to one side as if a shock from without had shaken 
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the hall.” For the second series he said: “With great pains I 
have made a continuous narrative out of Copperfield. that I think 
will reward the exertion it is likely to cost me. Unless I am 
much mistaken, it will be very valuable in London. I have also 
done Nicholas Nickleby at the Yorkshire school, and hope I 
got something droll out of Squeers, John Browdie, & Co. Also 
the Bastille prisoner from the 7a/e of Two Cities.” This list, with 
the subjects it suggests, is sufficient to show why the effects which 
Dickens describes were what they were. Any reader of Dickens 
will note at once the inclusion in these readings of both the tragic 
and the comic, elements of the melodramatic as Dickens him- 
\ self has described it in Chapter XVII of Oliver Twist. He says, 
“It is the custom on the stage, in all good murderous melo- 
dramas, to present the tragic and the comic scenes, in as regular 
alternation as the layers of red and white in a side of streaky 
bacon. The hero sinks upon his straw bed, weighed down by 
fetters and misfortunes; in the next scene, his faithful but uncon- 
scious squire regales the audience with a comic song. We be- 
hold, with throbbing bosoms, the heroine in the grasp of a proud 
and ruthless baron, her virtue and her life alike in danger, draw- 
ing forth her dagger to preserve the one at the cost of the other; 
and just as our expectations are wrought up to the highest pitch, 
a whistle is heard and we are straightway transported to the great 
hall of the castle, where a grey-headed seneschal sings a funny 
chorus with a funnier body of vassals, who are free of all sorts of 
places, from church vaults to palaces, and roam about in com- 
pany, carolling perpetually. 

“Such changes seem absurd; but they are not so unnatural as 
they would seem at first sight.” 

Another element of the dramatic in Dickens, suggested by this 
combination of the tragic and the comic, is the use of violent 
contrasts. This can readily be supplied from memory by any 
reader of Dickens. As on the stage, the contrast is often between 
characters, sometimes between scenes or whole situations. Al- 
most a shock comes to the reader in the meeting between Rose 
Maylie and Nancy in Ofiver Twist. Rose was a resident in a 
family hotel in a quiet but handsome street near Hyde Park; 
Nancy was but a girl of the streets of London. Nancy, who came 
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to see Rose Maylie in Oliver’s behalf, ‘had advanced to the stairs 
when a smartly dressed female said :— , 

“*Now, young woman, who do you want here?’ 

“A lady who is stopping in this house,’ answered the girl. 

“*A lady!’ was the reply, accompanied with a scornful look. 
‘What lady?’ 

““*Miss Maylie,’ said Nancy. 

“The young woman who had by this time noted her appear- 
ance, replied only by a look of virtuous disdain ; and summoned 
a man to answer her. To him Nancy repeated her request. 

“«Come,’ said the man, pushing her towards the door. 
‘None of this. Take yourself off.’ 

“*Take up her request for her, Joe; can’t you?’ said another 
servant. 

“*What’s the good?’ replied the man. ‘You don’t suppose 
the young lady will see such as her; do you?’” 

But he did carry it up, and in the next chapter follows that 
scene between Rose Maylie with her sweet voice, gentle man- 
ner, and absence of any accent of haughtiness or disdain, and 
Nancy whose life “had been squandered in the streets and 
among the most noisome of the stews and dens of London.” 

Dickens makes splendid use of contrast in the different con- 
ditions in which Oliver Twist is portrayed. When he shows 
him to us in the poverty and hunger and squalor of the poor- 
house, we feel that nothing could surpass his misery, as he hun- 
grily ‘asks for more,” to the utter astonishment of the master 
and to the great excitement of Mr. Bumble and the whole 
board of overseers. But later when we see Oliver in Fagin’s 
den of vice and we become fearful of the corruption of his inno- 
cent mind, his former condition has no longer any terrors for us. 

A striking contrast of scene is to be found in the two schools 
which David Copperfield attended, the first one that of Mr. 
Creakle to which Mr. Murdstone sent him; the second that of 
Dr. Strong to which his aunt, Miss Betsey Trotwood, sent him 
after he had fallen into her hands. Not to multiply examples 
of such a self-evident characteristic, I wish to mention just one 
more, which is the contrast of the mean death of Madame De- 
farge in A Zale of Two Cities with the noble one of Sydney 
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Carton. Dickens himself is our authority for his designed con- 
trast in this instance. In discussing the question of whether he 
was justified in making Madame Defarge die an accidental death 
he says: ‘‘And when I use Miss Pross (though this is quite another 
question) to bring about such a catastrophe, I have the posi- 
tive intention of making that half-comic intervention a part of 
the desperate women’s failure; and of opposing that mean 
death, instead of a desperate one in the streets, which she — 
wouldn't have minded, to the dignity of Carton’s."” 

Then again in Dickens’s humor, the quality that has perhaps 
brought him his greatest fame, he is dramatic. He is often ac- 
cused of exaggeration in his humorous creations; and yet now 
and then one meets in actual life a person who seems to be a 
veritable Dickens character. This brings up the question of 
how much exaggeration is allowable to art in reproducing 
nature, for we must admit that there is a certain amount of it 
in all art, even the finest. Coleridge in discussing Words- 
worth’s poetry has aptly illustrated this quality of art. He says 
that the heightening of the images, though keeping within the 
limits of perfect truth, is one of the secrets of successful art; 
and that it is the same heightened effect that one gets from dip- 
ping a pebble into water or giving it a high polish by friction. 
This emphasis upon certain selected features is the explanation 
of Dickens’s humor. Nowhere do we find this exaggeration 
greater than upon the stage. Playwrights and players seem to 
recognize it as fundamental and do not scruple to make use of it. 

Mr. William Sharp, in an article on Shakespeare's Titus An-./ 
dronicus,' discussing this matter of exaggeration on the stage, 
reports the reply of a famous Japanese actor, Sodjaro, to a ques- 
tion as to “why in his tragical roles he made such strange and 
strident cries and such exaggerated gestures, for in effect,” it 
was added, ‘no one ever heard or saw a daimio or a soldier so 
speak or act. ‘Even so,’ replied Sodjaro, ‘but if this great 
daimio or that heroic soldier in a tragic play were to speak and 

act as in everyday life, who would for a moment recognize | 
either as heroic?’”’ 


' Harper's Monthly Magazine, vol. cxix, p. 747. 
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“No one,” adds the writer, “understood more adequately 
than Shakespeare this law of emphasis within truth, of excess 
within the limits of nature.” This law, which is essentially 
dramatic, Dickens, it seems to me, has well understood and 
conformed to in his humor. 

v_ The lack of development in his characters is another element 
of the dramatic in Dickens. The boy Oliver goes through all 
his vicious associations with his moral nature apparently un- 
changed ; and in all of Dickens’s novels there is little develop- 
ment of character. Some character development is to be found 
in David Copperfield, for there it is almost inevitable because 
the story is a biography of the hero extending from childhood 
through mature manhood. But Dickens traces no such logical \V 
effects of association upon the individual as Thackeray does, for 
instance, in the character of Becky Sharp. 

Though there is the element of the dramatic in almost all of 
Dickens's work, it is especially interesting to compare Oliver 
Twist, written at the beginning of his literary career, with A 
Tale of Two Cities, written toward the close of his life, in both 
of which the dramatic element seems to predominate. O/ver 
Twist, written in 1837, was his first real novel, for the Pickwick 
Papers can scarcely be called a novel, even by courtesy; A 
Tale of Two Cities, written in 1859, when most of his work 
was done, was his last great novel and indicates the novelist’s 
growth in power. Though Ofver Twist certainly contains a 
prophecy of the humorous creations to come, it may be classed 
in its general lack of humor with A Zale of Two Cities. Their 
chief difference lies in the construction of plot. 

Oliver Twist with its series of sensational episodes shows 
Dickens’s youthful love of melodramatic effects without regard to 
unified plot. These episodes follow one another in quick suc- 
cession— Oliver’s birth in the workhouse, and his early life 
there of privation and mistreatment; his running away from 
Mr. Sowerberry, to whom he had been apprenticed, and his 
coming to London; his falling into the foul hands of Fagin the 
Jew; his arrest and finding a friend in Mr. Brownlow ; his falling 
again into the Jew’s clutches through Nancy and Bill Sikes; his 
assisting Bill at house-breaking, when he is wounded and comes 
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into the kindly favor of Mrs. Maylie and Rose; the attempt of 
Fagin and Monks to recapture him; the accidental self-hanging 
of Sikes ; the execution of Fagin; Oliver’s discovery of his par- 
entage and station, and his final happiness after his many tribu- 
lations. 

This rapid outline is sufficient to show the machinery of the 
plot, how it alternates from bad conditions to good and from 
good to bad with the regularity of a shuttlecock. Yet it is rather 

y a succession of dramatic incidents than a sustained plot working 
toward a definite climax. A presentation on the stage of the 
story as it is would make evident the formlessness of the plot. 
Sikes’s death, we feel, is a bit of retributive justice well deserved, 
and Fagin’s mad terror in the face of the gallows the only suit- 
able end to his vicious career; but after all, these gratifying 
scenes are rather by the way and aside from the main plot. Al- 
together, Oliver Twist is excellent melodrama as defined by the | 
Oxford Dictionary, ‘‘a dramatic piece characterized by sensa- 
tional incident and violent appeals to the emotions but with a 
happy ending.” 

A Tale of Two Cities occupies, according to all critics, a 
unique place in Dickens’s work. Though it is one of his best 
novels, it is least like the Dickens who is so much beloved for 
his comic fun and pathetic sentiment. Lacking in humor it is, 
to be sure, but in it that dramatic power, for which Dickens so 
early showed a taste, is developed to a very high degree. Writ- 
ing twenty-two years after he wrote Odiver Twist, with much ex- 
perience in portraying character and inventing situations, he 
naturally gives us in A Tale of Two Cities a far more artistic 

_ piece of work. In this novel we have the plot developed ac- 
cording to the requirements of the drama. The author divides 
the novel into three books. The first book is comparatively 
short, being a prologue to introduce the reader to the situations 
that are to follow. Here we see Dr. Manette, who has been ex- 
humed from the Bastille after his eighteen years of imprison- 
ment, at the house of the Defarges where Mr. Lorry and Lucie 
Manette, the Doctor's daughter, have come to rescue him from 
his work bench and if possible to restore him to his reason. All 
these facts have an important bearing upon succeeding events. 
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i As is customary in the drama, the key-note is struck early in 
Mt) | the story, in Book II, chapter 3, where Carton discovers to all 
i | the courtroom the remarkable likeness between himself and 
littl Charles Darnay. Becoming more complicated as it advances, 
| | } the story reaches its turning-point when Darnay, going to Paris 
qi on a mission of mercy, is seized immediately upon his arrival and 
ial cast into prison. Here we are thrown into the midst of the mad 
| whirlpool of the French Revolution. At his trial, Darnay is ac- 
quitted through the influence of his father-in-law, Dr. Manette, 
who had followed him to Paris, and who as the Bastille captive is 
a person of much respect among the revolutionists. Everything 
a now seems directed to a happy ending, but Darnay has hardly 
i Hi reached the arms of his wife and child before he is re-arrested. 
Til This time Dr. Manette is unable to cope with the vengeance of 
th Madame Defarge, and Darnay is condemned. Then Carton 
Vig appears upon the scene, and by bribing the spy Barsad, suc- 
i ‘ceeds in making his way into the prison to Darnay. Here with 


a drug he reduces Darnay to an unconscious state, exchanges 
clothes with him, and owing to their remarkable likeness is able 
Hi to send him out of the prison in his stead, to escape with his 
a) family to England. Carton then takes his place in the cart to 
TE the guillotine and dies as Charles Darnay. In this summary is 
Hi revealed a unity of plot that is absent from O/iver Twist and 
A | Dickens’s other novels. There are no digressions by the way to 
i introduce new characters ; instead, it is a steady march from be- 
a ginning to end with, for Dickens, an unparalleled firmness of 
purpose. Without change of plot at all, the novel could be put 
upon the stage. It has been dramatized in 7he Only Way, but, 
strange to say, the plot was changed so that the play, to lovers 
of Dickens, is a disappointment. It would undoubtedly have 
been much more powerful just as Dickens wrote it. 

In writing with firmer plot and more sustained dramatic power, 
Dickens became in this novel farther removed than ever before 
from the melodramatic. This comes nearer to being genuine 
tragedy. It does not depend so much upon the sensational as 
his other works do. I think no one can help being profoundly 
impressed by the imaginative conception Dickens has here pre- 
sented to us of a man who will lay down his life for the sake of 
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another that he may make the woman he loves happy thereby. 
Mr. Forster in his Life of Dickens says in discussing A Jale of 
Two Cities: “To rely less upon character than upon incident, 
and to resolve that his actors should be expressed by the story 
more than they should express themselves by dialogue, was for 
him a hazardous, and can hardly be called an entirely successful, 
experiment. With singular dramatic vivacity, much construc- 
tive art, and with descriptive passages of a high order everywhere, 
(the dawn of the terrible outbreak in the journey of the marquis 
from Paris to his country seat, and the London crowd at the 
funeral of the spy, may be instanced for their power) there was 
probably never a book by a great humorist, and an artist so 
prolific in the conception cf character, with so little humor and 
so few remarkable figures. Its merits lie elsewhere. Though 
there are excellent traits and touches all through the revo- 
lutionary scenes, the only full length that stands out promi- 
nently is the picture of the wasted life saved at last by heroic 
sacrifice. . . . . The incident is beautifully told; and it is at 
least only fair to set against verdicts not very favorable as to 
this effort of his invention, what was said of the particular charac- 
ter and of the book in general by an American critic whose liter- 
ary studies had most familiarized him with the rarest forms of 
imaginative writings.” Mr. Forster then gives the following 
criticism of the book by Mr. Richard Grant White: “Its por- 
trayal of the noble-natured castaway makes it almost a peerless 
book in modern literature, and gives it a place among the 
highest examples of literary art. . . . . The conception of 
this character shows in its author an ideal of magnanimity and 
of charity unsurpassed. There is not a grander, lovelier figure 
than the self-wrecked, self-devoted Sydney Carton, in literature 
or history; and the story itself is so noble in spirit, so grand and 
graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so profound and 
simple, that it deserves and will surely take a place among the 
great serious works of imagination.” 

Mr. E. P. Whipple, too, after complimenting Mr. White 
highly for his critical acumen, says that “he was the first critic 
who called attention to the singular beauty, the exceptional sub- 
limity of the character of Sydney Carton. After weighing his 
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words, which at first seem exaggerated, one is impelled at last to 
agree with him, that Carton stands out as one of the noblest 
characters in the whole literature of fiction. The more the 
character is studied, the more we are impressed with the depth 
of Mr. White’s criticism.” 

Instead, then, of A 7ale of Two Cities being, as Mr. Forster 
suggests, ‘“‘a hazardous and not entirely successful experiment,” 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. White and Mr. Whipple and to 
think that the story, so imaginatively conceived and so dramatic- 
ally presented here, reveals the development of* Dickens out of 
the melodramatic into the genuinely dramatic. In it he was for- 
tunate in his subject, that for love a man will lay down his life ; 
fortunate in background, that of the French Revolution; and 
fortunate in circumstances, undertaking the story late in life 
when his powers were skilful from ‘long practice in imaginative 
conceptions. 

Epcar F, SHANNON. 

University of Arkansas. 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN PUBLISHER 
AND HIS AUDIENCE 


Publication in the America of the twentieth century is not 
associated with the newcomer. The immigrants now arriving 
among us are seldom of the intellectual stuff of which editors 
and publishers are made, and an increasing number of them ave 
further handicapped by the difficulties of what to them is a 
foreign language. To-day America no longer feels intellectually 
subordinate, as she did even as late as Emerson’s time. More- 
over, any immigrant now arriving would no longer, though the 
owner of no more elaborate plant than a second-hand printing 
press, feel himself capable of competing with our largest pub- 
lishing houses. 

Such were not the conditions a century and a quarter ago. 
The newly arriving immigrant, fleeing often from political per- 
secution, was a man of unusual energy and of high culture. 
Born a natural leader in his own country, he became by inherent 
force of personality one in his new environment. America in 
its formative period owes much in an intellectual way to such 
immigrants as Hugh Gaines and Mathew Carey, bookdealers 
and publishers. 

Mathew Carey, after a conflict with the British government, 
because of a defence of his native Ireland in his newspaper, 
came to this country in 1784. He landed in Philadelphia, and 
soon established a publishing house, which exists at the present 
day. Little capital was needed at that time, other than energy 
and determination, and these Carey had in large measure. 

He had been fortunate in the choice of a location for his 
future career. Unlike most European countries, during the 
last few centuries at least, the United States has witnessed sev- 
eral changes in its intellectual centre, which seems, though there 
may be room for difference of opinion, to have gravitated from 
Boston to Philadelphia, and then to New York. At any rate, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century that eminence 
was held by Philadelphia. The American Philosophical Society, 
the most learned body in America, had been founded and met 
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there ; the Library Company of Philadelphia, “‘the mother of all 
North American subscription libraries’, had been established 
there in 1731; and from 1790 to 1800 it was the capital of the 
United States in letter as it had so long been in fact. 

When, therefore, Carey, after various vicissitudes, had firmly 
established a publishing house, he had the best possible Ameri- 
can audience in his immediate neighborhood, one as cultured 
and as fond of reading as could be found even in Puritan New 
England, and with probably a greater prosperity to enable it to 
satisfy that demand. Moreover, Carey, as a publisher, occupied 
a strategic position. Perhaps the prayer of Sir William Berke- 
ley, governor of Virginia, in 1670,—‘“I thank God there are no 
free schools, nor printing ; and I hope we shall not have, these 
hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them, and libels against the government. God keep us from 
both’’—had not been clearly heard. But at any rate, there 
were in the eighteenth century too few presses in the South to 
offer any great amount of competition to an aggressive and well- 
equipped publisher. The South and, later, the Southwest be- 
came, therefore, territory largely occupied by the great publish- 
ing house of Mathew Carey. And in all this territory there 
were many people eager to read. 

The problem then became not one, as in the present day, of 
outstripping rival houses in a fierce competition, but merely 
that of reaching the people. The canvasser seems to have been 
actively employed by the largest and most dignified firms, and, 
in the absence of means of rapid communication, his leisurely 
progress from point to point is sometimes humorously in con- 
trast to modern hustle. For example, one Mr. Stewart, a can- 
vasser for the firm of Mathew Carey, made a little journey in 
behalf of the spread of knowledge in the fall of 1790. As the 
landed gentry in the part of Pennsylvania which he visited were 
book-buyers, if not book readers, Mr. Stewart seems to have 
felt it to his interest as an energetic agent to become one of 
them for the moment. Accordingly, one of the items in the 
bill he sends back to his employer is one shilling, three pence, 
as the expenses of a fox chase. The admiration of the country 
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squires for him as a hunter, if he was in at the death, doubtless 
made them more willing to buy some elaborately bound set of 
Pope or of Dr. Johnson as an ornament for the best room. 
The enthusiasm of the book agent as a hunter seems to have 
been up to the standard demanded by the sporting instincts of 
his prospective buyers. At any rate, in gallantly charging a 
ditch he lost his hat, for just after the entry of one shilling three 
pence for breakfast next morning, there is a record of one shil- 
ling, ten and one halfpence for a hat. 

If the sporting instincts of the Pennsylvanians artfully played 
upon rendered them easy victims of the book-agent, those same 
instincts, even more fully developed, of the people further south 
were utilized to a greater advantage. Pious Parson Weems, 
who invented the George Washington hatchet story, was not 
averse to sinful horse-racing — when it aided business) Through 
his facile brain floated numberless schemes of spreading en- 
lightenment broadcast. There were few places in the South 
that he did not ‘canvass. In 1809 he wrote to his employer 
concerning a long list of books :— 


“Charleston would be the grand place of deposit for S. 
Carolina. In the beginning of February every Gentleman 
of wealth from the Country is sure to be in the town— 
partly on account of the annual Great Races which are then 
run. And were I at that time to be spirited by support 
with books, maps, prints, etc., I might greatly hush the 
groanings of your long-strained shelves.” 


The parson is not averse to pushing his own cause as an author, 
for he continues: “And morally centain am I, that if, at any time, 
I could but have them, neatly finished, I should be able to sell 
and to put into rapidly selling hands from 2 to 4000 copies of 
Washington and as many of Marion and of Mary Findley.” The 
Washington and the Marion here referred to were more or less 
imaginative biographies of these two heroes, and among the “best 
sellers’’, especially in the South, they were conspicuous for a long 
period. And indeed their days of error are hardly finished yet. 

Not enough attention was paid at this time to drawing the 
dollar out of the pocket of the heedless through the use of strik- 
ing cover designs and taking titles. In this same letter, Weems 
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acts as a sort of literary adviser when he writes: “In the printed 
catalogues I think all fair advantage ought to. be taken of such 
publications as would, if displayed, strike the public eye & 
excite curiosity, ex.g. ‘Gass’s Journal.’ Now 9-10ths have never 
heard of Gass, and therefore take not more interest is his Journal 
than in the Journal of a Logger-head tarapin. But were they 
to be told that it is a ‘Journal up the Great Missouri River, 
across the Western Mountains & down the waters of the Colum- 
bia to the South Sea by a Companion of Captains Lewis & 
Clarke’ almost every 10th man would become a purchaser.” 
The canvasser remained in good reputation for a long time as 
a means of introducing literature of every sort to the public, al- 
though he may not have been quite so catholic in what he of- 
fered as to carry ‘‘a prospectus for a Bible, a Dictionary, and Di- 
rectory, Robinson Crusoe, a Newspaper or an Almanac’, as one 
canvasser thought a rival did. Yet he gradually lost his relative 
importance because of the number of associations that were 
formed between the leading publishers for the exchange of works, 
through the gradual growth of advertising hand-bills and news- 
paper and magazine advertisements. It would not be wise, how- 
ever, to conclude that Carey or any other publisher of his time 
approached his public through any very great outlay of news- 
paper or magazine advertising. No crude, through profitable, 
illustrations of the critics cutting a cake (supposed to symbolize 
a novel) with great gusto, such as was employed not so very long 
ago a by great publishing house, no saturnalia of advertising ex- 
penses, such as recently marked the publishing business, was ever 
seen or ever took place. Reader and publisher alike were too 
leisurely, at least until the disconcerting appearance of Scott. 
The postmasters of the eighteenth century had to be reckoned 
with by publishers in their attempts to reach the public, not only 
in the case of the magazine but also in that of books. Subscrip- 
tions to costly works were obtained and the subscribers’ names 
inserted in the volumes. Postmasters were often active in secur- 
ing these subscriptions. In the large body of the correspondence 
of the firm of Mathew Carey, which is still extant, the free letters 
of postmasters occur in such numbers that their abuse of the 
franking privilege to carry on private business is clearly appar- 
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ent. They even went so far as to discriminate in the mails against 
their rivals, were they, as was in a few places the case, publishers 
or printers themselves. Those who have read their Autobiogra- 
phy of Benjamin Franklin recently will recall that Franklin 
charges the postmaster of Philadelphia in 1729, who was a busi- 
ness rival, with discriminating against one of his publications, 
and Carey has a similar charge in 1792. In the meanwhile, the 
public was slowly being reached through the means that have 
already been enumerated, and in the case of Mathew Carey the 
South was open and almost undebated ground. 

The avidity of the public for something to read seems to have 
varied in a rather remarkable degree according to locality. Or 
perhaps some agents, not being able to enter into fashionable 
pastimes, and not therefore winning large orders through their 
ingratiating personality, have maligned certain districts. At any 
rate, as late as 1821, James Pennoyer, who was agent for M. 
Carey & Son, writes in disgust from New Orleans, which, ac- 
cording to him, was anything but a literary centre at that period. 
His landlord, he says, charged him ‘‘250 cents a day. You can 
hardly”, he continues, “‘get a man to open his mouth for less 
than 50 cts.’’ And the dearth of copper was appalling. Perhaps 
it would be out of place to call Mr. Pennoyer a literary free-lance, 
though assured he deserved the last of these terms, if wander- 
ing as restlessly as any Sir John Hawkwood of them all, be a 
criterion; for there were few places in America at that period 
that did not have a chance to test his wares. , 

It is different at Eaton, Georgia, in the same year. The agent 
fares little better so far as actual sales are coacerned; but he is 
cheered by the fact that the people want tooks, though they 
have no money. Perhaps he returns another day. 

But when the earliness of the period ani the scarcity of the 
population are considered, there were sorre real literary centres 
in the South and West at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As early as 1813, a correspondent of Carey’s at Louisville, 
Kentucky, speaks of ‘“‘my predecessor’’, ind orders what was for 
that time an extremely large shipment of books. For a city that 
had received almost its first settler not more than thirty-eight 
years before, Louisville, it seems, hac decided early for high 
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thinking. It would be interesting to follow these books in their 
slow journey across the Alleghenies and down the yet limpid 
Ohio to their final destination. 

At the beginning of the last century, Baltimore received the 
larger part of her books from Philadelphia. Further to the south 
Carey reached a numerous public through the prosperous distrib- 
uting centres of Wilmington, Delaware, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and especially through Dumfries, Vir- 
ginia, and Whitehall, North Carolina. Carey’s agent at Dumfries 
reports in 1799 that he has books on hand to the amount of 
£538—a large sum for those days. Three years before, the 
invoice had covered thirty closely written pages of foolscap and 
had amounted to £470. 

In the Southwest was Nashville, Tennessee, while Cincinnati 
and Zanesville, Ohio, and Pittsburgh were frequently demanding 
books; though it must be remembered that the last two par- 
ticularly were frontier towns with an especially large and grow- 
ing hinterland behind them. 

What, in the meanwhile, was the character of these wares 
which were being read by these people of the central states,—the 
South and the West? In the first place, they were practically 
of the same class that were being demanded in all the rest of 
the country,— New York and New England. 

In his 7ravels in New England and New York (1821-22), 
Timothy Dwight, who had the tender nurture of the Yale youth 
in his charge, piously observes : “Between the Bible and novels 
there is a gulf fixed which few novel-readers are willing to pass. 
The consciousness of virtue, the dignified pleasure of having 
performed one’s duty, the serene remembrance of a useful life, 
the hope of an interest in the Redeemer, and the promise of a 
glorious inheritance in the favor of God are never found in 
novels.”’ 

There are no gems of pure ray like this in the Carey corres- 
pondence, but some few of his public seem to have regarded 
novels as ‘dangerous things to tamper with for any who had a 
soul to save. Yet the very fact that Dwight feels called upon 
to denounce novels shows that their appalling shadow of evil 
was even then being cast over the land. But Dwight was be- 
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hind his time in his opposition. At least two of the best sellers 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were novels— Mrs. Rowson’s Charlotte Temple 
(1799) and Mrs. Roche’s Children of the Abbey, the latter of 
which sells even yet. P 

In fact, by 1821 novels formed almost as large a proportion 
of the reading of the American public as it does at the present 
day. This was especially the case of the leisure class in the 
South, and even in New England before the end of the eight- 
eenth century the voice of one of her most prominent men of 
letters is raised in behalf of something less solemn than “ Day of 
Dooms”’ as literary diet. The comparatively large leisure class 
of the South, containing many men and women of high edu- 
cation and with more toleration for the amusements of life, read 
novels without trembling for their souls. In 1816 Bushrod 
Washington, favorite nephew of General Washington and heir 
to Mount Vernon, writing from Mount Vernon, sold Carey 
$104.30 worth of novels which had been lately imported for 
Mrs. Washington. The purchasing power of the sum here 
indicated at this early period, the fact that it is for second- 
hand books, and that it represents imported novels only, 
and those but for a short period preceding the date, all go 
to show that the public, in one case at least, was seeking 
reading in large quantities quite as ephemeral as is its mental 
food to-day. 

The instance is not an unusual one. The Carey sales and 
account books show long and frequent entries of books that are 
largely novels. Carey had one very active agent at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, named Winifred Gales. (Whether Miss or Mrs. 
research telleth not.) Miss Gales was apparently among that 
class that had, to use the term of the pious president of Yale, 
crossed the ‘‘gulf’’. And she saw to it that a large number of 
others crossed over. Possibly the bridge was wider than Mo- 
hammed’s bridge, A/ Sivat, and did have “side battlements” 
and “extra room enough for a razor’s edge.”’ If the reader be 
curious to know what our forefathers were risking their souls 
over he would, unless a special specialist in such matters, be 
unable to recognize more than the following titles out of a typical 
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| order from Raleigh, in 1801: Children of the Abbey, Arthur 
I i Hf | Merwyn, Evelina, Pamela, Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa Har- 
aie lowe, Mysteries of Udolpho, Charlotte Temple, Joseph Andrews, 
mi Sicilian Romance, and Caleb Williams. The rest of the thirty- 

Hi eight titles are totally antique; though 7he Devil to Pay does 
sound quite modern. 
i There was another side to all this, however. If there were 
ay frivolous readers of novels, it was apparently not because the 


budding mind of the youths of the land received a wrong bias 
in the schools. Many at least of the pedagogues of a century 
Hh | ago seem to have been preternaturally destitute of a sense of 
i | humor. One John Parke, writing from Calerian Township, Lan- 
i caster County, Pennsylvania, in 1798, suggests many changes in 
at Carey's Columbian Spelling and Reading Book. ‘Had the 
spaces”, he writes, “occupied by the Cuts been filled up with 
additional columns of spelling-words, I should have esteemed it 
of much greater utility. For I find that my pupils are overly 
fond of pictures and waste too much time, as well as destroy 
) their books, in turning over the leaves continually looking at 
| them.” No coddling, sugar-coated education here surely. 
a In 1801 a teacher sent Carey a copy of a letter from “an 
eminent teacher’, reviewing ‘the new school-book”, 
ny American Monitor, which had been published by Carey. The 
ei |\ || tone is not exactly that employed by the reviewers of the 
in|! | present day. ‘The pieces are numerous, and the morals con- 
| tained in them such as cannot fail to inspire Youth with a love 
a of those cardinal Virtues, which unite and adorn civilized society. 
Morality seems to have been the pole-star of the Compiler :— 
i And good moraLs will lead the mind to the love of RELIGION, as 
i naturally as the genial warmth of the sun kindles that of vege- 
tation, which spreads a profusion of flowers on the bosom of the 


| | earth.” The reviewer's model of a textbook seems here to be 
q something approaching the — 

Heaven to find 

Hi The Bible mind, 


My book and heart 
Must never part,— 
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of the orthodox seventeenth century New England Primer, 
rather than that fallen one of the nineteenth century with its 
utter worldliness of — 

Tis youth’s delight 

To fly their kite. 

Special times and special sections required special literature, 
though there was as a whole very little difference in the needs 
of the general reader, at least if the Puritans of New England 
be omitted for the moment. However, as was natural, the War 
of 1812 brought out a fair amount of military literature, and 
though Carey knew his public thoroughly, he has at least one 
mistake chalked up against him. In 1814 he received a letter 
from Burlington, New Jersey, that runs as follows :— 


“I did suppose thee a man of that extensive knowledge 
which embraced among other things the principal Tenets of 
the People called Quakers. Judge therefore of my surprise 
when I beheld ‘20 Copies of Sword Exercises’ sent up to be 
‘despatched’. I called myself into council on this occasion 
extraordinary and concluded that I had only two ways con- 
sistent with my cloth to have these assistants to the de- 
stroyer despatched, viz., to put them into a good large fire 
(the operation here would have been immediate) or to de- 
spatch them whence they came. In the midst of my reverie, 
a person with whom I am acquainted hove in sight and he 
offered to take these irreligious books out of my sight.” 


The South as a whole, it has already been intimated, was 
slightly more catholic in its choice of reading material than the 
rest of the country. Another thing which draws attention to 
this section was its love of substantial bindings, such as might 
fittingly adorn the walls of the drawing-room of the old colonial 
mansions. That farrago of fact and fiction (mostly the latter, 
perhaps), Goldsmith's Animated Nature, delighted the eyes of 
the master of the mansion by its brave exterior, and the eyes of 
his children through its menagerie of illustrations, in a very 
large number of Southern homes. Carey published a Bible and 
an atlas that were equally elaborate. 

In the West and Middle West the visitor who is fond of ex- 
ploring old attics may yet find copies of Dr. Blank’s Complete 
Medical Guide warranted to contain a cure for anything that 
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flesh is heir to, whether it be man flesh suffering from gout or 
horse flesh suffering from glanders. Such manuals are symp- 
torhatic. They indicate a stage of culture, perhaps, but even 
more do they indicate the lack of density of population. It is 
not surprising, then, that Carey published and sold for other 
publishers large numbers of such manuals. Dealing, as he did, 
with a horse-loving public, his sales of Zhe Pocket Farrier and 
especially of Zhe Horse Doctor were large. With no trained 
veterinarians and the nearest doctor of all flesh twenty miles 
away, the favorite steed might die, were it not for the ever-ready 
volume on the mantel. 

Symptomatic, too, of the culture of our America at this 
period are the large number of orders received by Carey for 
somebody’s Ladies’ Friend and some one else’s Female Mentor 
and Duties of Females. Vade Mecums are sown broadcast, and 
Letter Writers are numerous enough to have produced a people 
with the charming epistolary grace of a Walpole. 

Yet even on the frontier of Lexington, Kentucky, as early as 
1813, Homer's /4iad and Odyssey are ordered in numbers with 
which even the combined forces of Zhe Pleasures of Hope, The 
Pains of Memory, and The Horrors of St. Domingo cannot com- 
pete; while Cicero, Horace, and Vergil are among the books 
much called for at Augusta, Georgia, in 1817. Wherever a 
town sprang up and reached any degree of importance and sta- 
bility, it apparently soon had at least a small coterie of the 
lovers of the classics. 

In the absence of any accurate information as to the bindings 
of the works listed in the many bills, it is very hard to determine 
the price of books a century ago as compared with those of to- 
day. One thing, of course, is true—that the public of those 
days paid much higher for their reading than it does to-day. 
In 1799, Carey’s invoice at Dumfries, Virginia, listed Smollet’s 
Works (6 volumes) at £5; Zhe Rambler (4 volumes) at £1, 4 
shillings; Clarissa Harlowe (8 volumes) at £2, 13 shillings, and 
Shakespeare’s Works (8 volumes) at £2, 10 shillings, and other 
books in proportion. When a substantial margin is added to 
these figures for the retail price, and when the purchasing value 
of money in 1799 is considered, it becomes clear that our fore- 
fathers must have been willing to make great sacrifices for cul- 
ture and education. 


Ear. L. BRADSHER. 
Dartmouth College. 
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THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


During a period of about twenty years American law courts 
have been discussing protvction of the right of privacy. Some 
tribunals have utterly refused to recognize any legal right in the 
individual to be let alone; others have just as emphatically as- 
serted and effectuated it. Such advances as have been made 
are tentative and unsystematic. Nevertheless, the weight of 
argument is in favor of juridical authority and it is believed that 
eventually, so far as legal machinery may be made effective, 
personal privacy will be guarded up to the point where legiti- 
mate rights of society override it. 

If the law has seemed sluggish in taking cognizance of an im- 
portant feature of civilized security, it should be remembered 
that ethical sentiment must precede positive law and that even 
at present the ethics of privacy are far from exact formulation 
and farther still from being lived up to. A gentleman can ill 
afford to be found out in violating a confidence he has courted 
or accepted. Yet the average club-gossip salves his conscience 
by merely “not mentioning names”, while relating a tale the 
very realistic piquancy of which identifies everybody concerned. 

Literary artists have too often been guilty of similar infraction 
of the ethics of privacy without any qualms whatever. Mr. 
Henry James, after saying that putting people into books is in- 
evitable, that it is ‘‘what the novelist lives upon”, makes the 
saving reservation: ‘‘The question in the matter is the question 
of delicacy, for according to that delicacy the painter conjures 
away recognition or insists upon it.’’ Mr. James is speaking es- 
pecially of Alphonse Daudet, who more than most novelists was 
dependent upon the living model for the impression of real flesh 
and blood in his characters. As to one of his most striking 
bodily transfers from life into a book, the Duc de Morny, his 
friend and benefactor, into the Duc de Mora, of Le Nadbad, Mr. 
James remarks that the picture is one the real duke “would not 
be displeased to have inspired.’ A famous English novelist 
excused the caricaturing of two of his friends in forms they 
could not fail to resent, by remarking that his own father had 
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fared no better. It is not surprising that when this writer es- 
sayed gentlemen he drew Verisophts and Veneerings, or such a 
wooden image as Sir Peter Dedlock. The productiveness of 
genius is of more importance than convention or scrupulous 
delicacy, and only an aggravated prig would cavil at the fame of 
Charles Dickens and Richard Wagner because one was not a 
man of high breeding and the other was impossible for either 
society or friendship. Mr. James’s canon, however, is still the 
rule which ought to be followed by writers of fiction great and 
small. 

Poets, as well as novelists, live by putting people into books, 
and in the lyric, or dramatic lyric, as in the novel, the model 
may serve merely to vivify abstractions or the poet may be 
frankly personal. Robert Browning’s “Any Wife to Any Hus- 
band” typically expresses the keynote of perhaps the majority of 
women’s lives. But in “One Word More’, in which, without 
reserve, he lays bare his own and another’s soul, he contributed 
the love-poem which, in the judgment of the present writer at 
least, English literature could least afford to lose. Here, as in 
Daudet’s reincarnation of the Duc de Morny, as in Thackeray’s 
close study of his stepfather, Colonel Carmichael, in Colonel 
Newcomb, it may be said that the picture is one that the orig- 
inal could scarcely have been displeased to inspire. It would 
seem, however, that in work of this kind the poet or novelist 
should, if the original be living, not neglect to ask consent for 
the breach of sacred privacy. 

That somewhat saturnine lay-preacher but withal agreeable 
rhapsodist, Mr. Arthur C. Benson, uses the living text con- 
stantly. His character sketches are always graphic; they pur- 
port to be founded on intimacy of acquaintance or friendship 
and his butts and half-gods have the same verisimilitude as his 
enviable exemplars. Indeed, Mr. Benson’s quick eye for con- 
crete humanity, more than anything else, makes him readable 
and gives him a certain authority as a critic of life. If he has 
successfully observed Mr. James’s canon of delicacy, he pos- 
sesses an unusual gift of recasting personalities in imaginative 
forms. 

A very important feature of the ethics, as well as the law, of 
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privacy is the distinction between public and private characters, 
or rather the classification of public and private capacities. In 
the development of the law no single element has incited so much 
discussion and controversy. It has been contended by counsel 
and by some courts that a person in becoming a public charac- 
ter surrenders all rights of inviolate personality. It is, however, 
impossible to draw an abstract line between public and private 
characters. A person of ordinary ability and life may by an act of 
impulsive heroism become a proper subject of public comment. 
His single achievement may, indeed, have been so unusual and 
significant as to gain for him a place in history. Pro tanto, 
therefore, he becomes a public character both for the day and 
the future. On the other hand, it would be manifestly unjust 
if an eminent statesman could not restrain the use of his por- 
trait as the trademark of a disgusting quack nostrum. 

The true view is that, while more details of personal charac- 
teristics and habits are of legitimate public interest in an official 
or a candidate for office, than in the average citizen, a man 
dedicates his privacy only in so far as his public career requires 
it. Clearly, the most illustrious author of the day is entitled in 
his house, which is his castle, to immunity from the camera in 
the hands, not of the open enemy, but of spies. 

The ethics of hospitality, of course, superadd to the obliga- 
tion of delicacy attaching to ordinary privacy. The account 
given by Kinglake, in Zothen, of his visit to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope is a commendable example of the literature of direct per- 
sonalities. It was not published until after her death and, al- 
though there is an unavoidable undercurrent of humor in the 
description of his hostess’s beliefs and pretensions, her personal 
appearance and surroundings, there is never a note of contemp- 
tuousness. He pointedly respects her ban of secrecy as to one 
topic which he says would have been of great general interest. 
He was, indeed, a private guest, a former family friendship be- 
ing the reason of his invitation. But the life of the oracle and 
autocrat of the desert can hardly be said to have had any essen- 
tially private side. Her whole career had been a public pose; 
she arrogated for her personality an importance tinged with 
supernaturalism. She was unquestionably a permissible subject 
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ni i for public portraiture and this one evinces the loyalty and re- 

Ai) serve incumbent upon one who has eaten another’s salt. 

i During the past few years several books have been written by 

(i American women depicting hospitalities enjoyed in circles of 

Bi high distinction in Europe. Asa rule they manifest well-bred 


conscientiousness in the manner of saying things as well as in 
i the selection of things to record. Especially in the papers of 
| Mrs. Mary King Waddington, good taste and tact have been as 
|! unfailing as felicity of style. Certain social functions, such as 
state banquets or court balls, are practically as public in charac- 
ter as a coronation or the laying of a corner-stone. Even here, 
however, a guest should never forget that he had been guest; 
and one accepting quasi-public hospitality, such as entertain- 
ment at a house party of an important personage, should ob- 
hit serve, as Mrs. Waddington unswervingly has done, a ni/ nisi 
bonum rule. 

i Contrasts with the spirit shown by Kinglake and Mrs. Wad- 
dington are, however, unfortunately not uncommon. Some 
years ago an eminent Englishman was entertained at dinner at 

H the home of a very wealthy American. The guest wrote a pri- 

| vate letter contemptuous of his host and portraying the estab- 
lishment as one of Sybaritic vulgarity. The writer himself did 

{ not sin, but after his death a relative and biographer was so in- 
A discreet as to include the communication in a “Life and Let- 
ters.” Again, an eminent American in his autobiography gives 
an account of a dinner party at which he was a guest at the 
home of a famous Englishman, and he tells without reserve how 
the host indulged very freely in wine and in conduct little short 
of clownish. 

No reproach attaches to laying bare the domestic life of our 
remote ancestor, Cedric, the Saxon, or even that of our forbears 
of the generation presented in the introductory chapter of Ma- 
| caulay’s history. But children of both the dinner hosts alluded 
aie || to are still alive, and such breaches of the ethics of hospitality 
Hy ||) and privacy go far to explain why the law of privacy dates from 
I | the year 1890, when Messrs. Samuel D. Warren and Louis D. 
ai Brandeis published in the Harvard Law Review for December 


1a} of that year an article on “The Right of Privacy”, which has 
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been quoted in practically every judicial opinion on the subject 
and has been far and away the most influential factor in de- 
veloping the new field of jurisprudence. The authors first 
sketch the growth of the domain of legal protection with the 
broadening of the intellectual and spiritual wants of civilized 
mankind. A stage has now been reached when not only rights 
of the physical person, of property, and of reputation must be 
guarded, but also immunity should be afforded against the use 
of one’s personality for private gain by others or to feed a pruri- 
ent curiosity. The writers ingeniously suggest as the theoretical 
basis analogies, not from the law of defamation, but from that 
of literary property. 

Outside of copyright, which is a statutory creation ensuring 
benefits to be derived from the publication of works of literature 
or art, it has always been the common law that a person might 
continue to own and control his intellectual production, provided 
he did zo¢ publish it. With publication by the author's con- 
sent his common-law title ends and, if he has secured a copy- 
right, his property thereafter is such as the congressional or 
parliamentary act prescribes. If a person write a letter to a 
friend, the former owns the verbal text he has composed. He 
may publish it and may restrain the recipient from its publica- 
tion. The recipient, on the other hand, becomes the owner of 
the physical medium, that is the paper with the writing on it; if 
it be not of inherently confidential nature, it may be exhibited to 
others and, according to a recent decision by the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Masschusetts, may be sold to autograph collectors. 
The right of an author to control the text of unpublished literary 
productions offered a germinal analogue for the law of privacy, 
and incidental dicta in certain well-known English cases cited 
by Messrs. Warren and Brandeis emphasize the abuses to flow 
from indiscriminate liberty of publication. The writers further 
refer to a line of cases in which the publication of such produc- 
tions as oral lectures is enjoined, because it would amount to a 
breach of confidence. These decisions are approximately and 
helpfully, though by no means completely, in point. A lecture 
is not a confidential production as a private letter may be. The 
breach is of a confidence implied from being permitted to profit 
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by another’s literary property. Publication by an auditor would 
be a breach really of an ethical, nay a business, obligation. 


Since the publication of the Harvard Law Review article 
several attempts have been made to invoke a law of privacy, 
resulting in a serious judicial controversy upon whether any 
such right may be recognized. Two of the most notorious 
cases arose in New York. In 1893 an association of ladies 
inaugurated a project to exhibit at the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago a bust of the late Mrs. Mary Hamilton Morris 
Schuyler, selecting her as a type of “Woman as the Philan- 
threpist” (Schuyler v. Curtis, 147 N. Y. 334). Legal steps were 
taken on behalf of her nieces and nephews, the nearest surviv- 
ing relatives, for an injunction. The litigation succeeded in the 
lower courts so as actually to prevent the exhibition of the 
statue at the World’s Fair. The highest court, however, later 
reversed this action on the ground that any right of privacy 
that might have existed died with the person and could not 
be invoked merely to avert publicity that would be distasteful 
to the family. The result of this decision was certainly right. 
The lower courts proceeded on the fatuous assumption that 
because Mrs. Schuyler had not been an authoress, an artist, an 
actress, or a candidate for office, she was not a public character 
and therefore that, living or dead, her privacy might be guarded. 
In this view public commemoration might have been forbidden 
of the late George Peabody, the late Peter Cooper, and of many 
others whose careers were sincerely regarded as human ideals. 
Public authority, acting through the criminal law, may be 
exercised to punish defamation of the memory of the dead. The 
Schuyler suit in a civil court was in no real sense an assertion of 
a lady’s modesty but rather of the supersensibility of her kins- 
folk. It is significant that the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
contained many incidental remarks favorable to the protection 
of privacy in proper cases. 

In the later case of Roberson v. Rochester Folding Box Co. 
(171 N. Y. 538), however, after a change in the personnel of 
the Bench, these intimations were recanted. The substance 
of this decision may well be given in the language of the 
official reporter, as it has much of the maiveté of the syllabi 
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of Boccaccio’s tales, an unconscious humor along with its 
brutality:— 

“An injunction cannot be granted to restrain the un- 
authorized publication and distribution of lithographic prints, 
or copies, of a photograph of a young woman as part of an 
advertisement of a legitimate manufactured article, where 
there is no allegation that the picture is libelous in any re- 
spect, but, on the contrary, the gravamen of the complaint 
is that the likeness is so good that it is easily recognized 
and that it has been and is used to attract attention to the 
advertisement upon which it is placed, although the publi- 
cation has caused her great mental and physical distress, 
necessitating the employment and attendance of a physician.” 


We have said that the former views were recanted, but this 
was by a bare majority of the Court of Appeals, three judges 
out of seven vigorously dissenting and upholding the unanimous 
view of the inferior court. The gist of the reasoning of the 
majority is that a ‘distinction between public and private char- 
acters cannot possibly be drawn” (which is undoubtedly true) ; 
that no actionable right of privacy exists; that some liberty of 
publication concerning individuals must be recognized; and 
that it is not feasible for courts, even of equity, to draw “arbi- 
trary distinctions’. As far as the particular case was concerned, 
it would have been sufficient to recognize a property right in 
one’s own physiognomy which was being pirated as an adver- 
tisement for another's profit. Equity is indeed impotent if it 
cannot take cognizance of an affair of such pecuniary tangible- 
ness. The able dissenting opinion of Judge John Clinton Gray, 
of the New York Court of Appeals, formulated enduring argu- 
ment in favor of legal rights of privacy. He recognized the 
ordinary property incidents in a case where an individual was 
making money out of another’s personal attributes, and he went 
further, adopting the germinal theory of Messrs. Warren and 
Brandeis :— 


“The right to grant the injunction does not depend upon 
the existence of property, which one has in some contrac- 
tural form. It depends upon the existence of property in 
any right which belongs to a person. . 

Bie at is not, necessarily, the thing itself, which is 
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| owned ; it is the right of the owner in relation to it. The 
ne right to be protected in one’s possession of a thing, or in 
a one’s privileges, belonging to him as an individual, or 
Hi secured to him as a member of the commonwealth, is prop- 
Hit erty, and as such entitled to the protection of the common 
law. The protective power of equity is not exercised upon i 
the tangible thing, but upon the right to enjoy it; and, so, 
it is called forth for the protection of the right to that which 
Hi is one’s exclusive possession, as a property right. It seems 
ae to me that the principle, which is applicable, is analogous to 
i that upon which courts of equity have interfered to protect 
Hh | the right of privacy, in cases of private writings, or of other 
| unpublished products of the mind.” 


The decision provoked wide discussion and much protest not 
only by the secular journals but in professional circles. Quite 
td unprecedentedly one of the judges constituting the majority of 
ah the Court of Appeals contributed an article of explanation and 
Ha justification to a legal periodical. There was a general feeling 
that a serious wrong had gone unrighted, and promptly the 
Legislature of New York passed a statute to cover the specific 
case of using for trade purposes the name or portrait of a living 
person without his consent. This infraction of what the Leg- 
islature itself terms a ‘Right of Privacy’’ was made crimi- 
nally punishable, and, further, an individual was granted the 
right to sue not only for an injunction but for damages, which 
may even include ‘“‘smart money’”’. 

Two years after the New York decision in the Roberson case 
a similar controversy came before the Supreme Court of Georgia 
in Pavesich v. New England Life Insurance Co. (122 Ga. 190), a 
) case also involving the use of an individual's portrait for business 
1a advertising, and the latter tribunal unanimously granted the 
ai} | injured person redress and formulated very comprehensive 
| rights of privacy, approving the reasoning of Judge Gray's dis- 
aaa senting opinion in New York. Other courts also have passed 
i upon the question, with conflicting results. Without attempting 
Hh to review the various decisions a prognosis of the effectuation of 


Wi the ethics of privacy by law may be attempted. 
i) First—It may be asserted with confidence, that, either by 
statute or through inherent judicial authority, relief will generally 
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be afforded against the use of an individual’s name or picture, 
or his alleged utterances, to tout another’s business enterprise. 
Here the ordinary attributes of property are so patent that no 
court should require legislative aid. 

Second—A recent Massachusetts case shows a disposition to 
restrain disclosure of matters of intrinsic privacy. In Baker v. 
Libbie, in the Supreme Judicial Court (97 N. E. 109) it was 
sought by the executor of the late Mary Baker G. Eddy, the 
founder of “Christian Science’, to restrain an auctioneer of 
manuscripts from printing for advertising purposes and from 
selling autograph letters sent by her to a cousin and treating of 
domestic affairs. While conceding the right to restrain publi- 
cation or multiplication of copies, it was decided that the phys- 
ical title to the letters was in the addressee, or her assignee, 
who might sell them, like ordinary articles of property. Be- 
fore reaching this conclusion Chief Justice Rugg refers to the 
famous Harvard Law Review article and uses this pregnant 
language :— 

“The very nature of the correspondence may be such as 
to set the seal of secrecy upon its contents. Letters of 
extreme affection and other fiduciary communications may 
come within this class. There may be also a confidential 
relation existing between the parties, out of which would 
arise an implied prohibition against any use of the letters 
and a breach of such trust might be restrained in equity. . . . 
This case does not involve personal feelings or what has 
been termed the right of privacy. The author was de- 
ceased. Moreover, there appears to be nothing about 
these letters, knowledge of which by strangers would violate 
even delicate feelings.” 


These remarks cannot be regarded as oditer and therefore, 
negligible as authority. They are part of the essential reason- 
ing; the marketability of the letters is made to depend upon 
the “absence of some special limitation imposed either by the 
subject-matter of the letter or the circumstances under which it 
is sent.” Inferentially this would countenance legal protection 
for what is perhaps the most sacred and widely applicable dic- 
tate of the ethics of privacy. Contained in a unanimous opinion 
of one of the leading and most influential State tribunals the 
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significance of the language is very great. It would seem, in- 
deed, to commit that court to recognition of legal rights of 
privacy. 

In the Schuyler statue case, the New York Court of Appeals 
said that the right of privacy which any person has during life 
dies with him. According to a familiar rule, however, the 
broad statements of a judicial opinion must be interpreted in 
view of the particular facts involved. The New York court 
suggested, without actually deciding, that as Mrs. Schuyler had 
been a shy and modest woman she might have been permitted 
to forbid the erection of a statue during her life, but held that 
her surviving relatives would not be suffered to veto that par- 
ticular form of infraction of privacy after her death. The 
Massachusetts court was discussing the disclosure of essentially 
personal and familiar matters, which presents an entirely different 
case. Chief Justice Rugg remarks that Mrs. Eddy was dead, but 
this was not necessarily indicative that real privacy might never 
be protected after death. It may have been merely an addi- 
tional equitable ground why there should be no interference in 
the present controversy. The contents of the letters were en- 
tirely commonplace, and, especially as their author had “passed 
on”, there was no reason why their value as merchantable auto- 
graphs should be destroyed. 

Cases might arise in which it would be outrageous if confi- 
dence could be violated after death from motives of pecuniary 
gain or pure wantonness. In the decisions of the New York 
Supreme Court in the Schuyler statue case, which were reversed 
by the Court of Appeals, the question of the parties to the litiga- 
tion was not treated as a serious obstacle. The broad ground 
was taken that a wrong existed and that it was incumbent upon 
a court of equity to grant some remedy. Accordingly, the rela- 
tives of the deceased, albeit not representative of her rights of 
property, were treated as entitled to sue. Although the question 
is by no means free from difficulty and doubt, it is not improba- 
able that many courts would assume a similar attitude, if occasion 
arose. It has long been the custom of courts to entertain suits by 
mere ‘“‘next friends’, who have no personal interest in the con- 
troversy, in behalf of infants, insane persons, or others who are 
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non sui juris. Moreover, a right of action is now recognized on 
behalf of a husband or wife or children for an unauthorized 
autopsy, or any other form of mutilation or indignity to the re- 
mains of the dead. An analogy from these precedents, both as to 
procedure and substantive law, in order to protect the memory of 
the dead from moral outrage, would be no more strained than is 
the analogy from the law of literary property upon which Messrs. 
Warren and Brandeis based the law of privacy of the living. 

So far there have been considered only infractions of privacy 
for which relief may be sought through the equitable remedy of 
injunction. In his dissenting opinion in the Roberson case 
Judge Gray quotes a dictum of Sir Henry Maine that equity is 
an agency “by which law is brought into harmony with society” 
and shows that “the peculiar preventive power of a court of 
equity” is available for effectuating the right of privacy. Such 
a court, sitting without a jury and with very wide discretionary 
functions, is the more appropriate tribunal to pass upon ques- 
tions of essential privacy, such as the discrimination between 
public and private capacities, between ordinary communications 
and confidential correspondence. Furthermore, equity is capa- 
ble of granting substantially complete redress in the average 
case through its authority to award past damages as incidental 
to an injunction. 

While, therefore, the principal brunt will rest upon courts of 
equity there is one form of personal outrage for which the only 
remedy can be in a court of law sitting with a jury. In Hill- 
man v. Star Publishing Co., in the Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton (64 Wash. 691), a young woman sued a newspaper for dam- 
ages for having published her photograph to attract attention 
to an article stating that her father was charged with crime and 
would be arrested. The force of “yellow iniquity” could 
scarcely go farther and yet the Washington court, following the 
New York court in the Roberson case, pronounced itself impo- 
tent and dismissed the suit. Like the Roberson decision, this 
Washington decision has attracted considerable adverse com- 
ment in legal periodicals. The opinion is meagre as well as 
shortsighted and inconclusive as far as it goes. For example, 
it is suggesed that a statute be passed “so framed that in the 
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future the names of the innocent and unoffending, as well as 
their likenesses, shall not be linked with those whose relations 
to the public have made them and their reputations, in a sense, 
the common property of men.” 

It has already been shown that it is impossible to draw an 
abstract line been public and private characters; a statute so 
aimed would be an abortive and futile piece of legislation. It 
is quite easy, if a court declines to act on its own initiative, to 
prepare an act prohibiting invasion of privacy for another's 
business purposes, as was done in New York, but it is precisely 
in cases of absolute privacy that no hard and fast rule is feasible. 
The only form of statute that could be of utility would be one 
absolutely forbidding the publication of a living person’s picture 
without his consent. Although in the great majority of in- 
stances of proper publication the consent would be readily pro- 
curable, the objection is that such a law would abrogate the 
symbolical or figurative use of a person’s portrait for political 
caricature or to point social morals. This feature has been for 
many years all over the world one of the most potent of jour- 
nalistic weapons, and popular sentiment would probably deem 
the continuance of its legitimate use more important than the 
supression of individual hardships of publicity. For the abuse 
of personal caricature a remedy now exists under the law of 
defamation and a similar remedy should be extended for the 
abuse of publication of portraits without humorous or didactic 
suggestion under the law of privacy. 

This would not curtail the proper freedom of the press. 
The physiognomy of a candidate for office is an important ob- 
object of scrutiny as it betokens character and it would not be 
an unjustifiable invasion of privacy to publish his picture. It is 
also proper to publish an account of an act of heroism by a for- 
merly obscure person or even of his calamity in a street accident. 
Pictorial illustration of such a ‘story’ is not necessarily objec- 
tionable. If in connection with a newspaper account of a pub- 
lic ball or similar social function to which, according to custom, 
reporters were admitted, the picture of a woman in the costume 
she wore were given, the benefit of any doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of journalistic liberty. 
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The test in any case is whether under all the circumstances 
the publication of a person’s picture was legitimate because of 
his participation in some form of public life or some event of 
public importance or popular interest. Instances such as that 
of the insertion of Miss Hillman’s picture could rarely be 
reached through an injunction, because notice of intention is not 
given in advance and the publication is not repeated. The decis- 
ion of the Washington court stultified the adage of which law- 
yers are perhaps most proud, that there can be no wrong with- 
out a remedy, and the pity of it is that it would have been 
entirely feasible for a court of law to take cognizance. 

If a candidate for office be so foolish as to sue for the exhibi- 
tion of his portrait, the court on its own responsibility should 
dismiss the proceeding because, according to his own showing, 
he is a public character. On the other hand, in Miss Hillman’s 
case, the court should have told the jury that she had been le- 
gally wronged and that the only question for them was the 
amount of damages. Obviously she was not a public character 
and was not concerned in any event of public importance or in- 
terest merely because she was her father’s daughter. In doubt- 
ful cases the question whether a person’s career or particular 
actions have justly withdrawn the veil of seclusion may itself be 
submitted to the jury, along with the assessment of damages, 
which, if granted at all, may range all the way from nominal 
damages to “smart money.” 

The procedure suggested is analogous to the administration of 
the law of negligence, and the problem of privacy which a jury 
might have to pass on is no more abstract or speculative than 
is the proposition of negligence referred to a jury in an ordi- 
nary street railway accident suit. 

Nor would this new development of the law lead to an over- 
whelming flood of litigation. The American people, differing 
from the English people, are indulgent even toward libel. It is 
probable that every edition of any great American daily news- 
paper contains several pieces of suable defamation for only a 
very small proportion of which suits are ever brought. With 
regard to mere publicity the attitude is even more liberal. Mr. 
E. L. Godkin has pointedly remarked: ‘To be widely known 
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for some reason or other, or for any reason, is the one distinc- 
tion which seems within every man’s reach, and the desire for 
it is sufficiently widely diffused not only to diminish popular 
sympathy with people who live in the shade of private life but 
to some extent to make this particular state of mind somewhat 
incomprehensible.” The average person likes to see his pic- 
ture in a newswaper upon any pretext, and even if occasional 
suits were commenced by persons supersensitive to publicity 
the jury would be unable to agree in perceiving damage. It 
would be a safeguard, however, to have a right of action for 
damages for invasion of privacy so established as to be availa- 
ble in meritorious cases, such as that of Miss Hillman, just as it 
is always a deterrent against excesses that actionability for de- 
famation exists, although resorted to with comparative infre- 
quency. 

The tendency seems to be setting toward legal protection 
against any form of indignity that can be reached by injunction. 
And it is the opinion of the present writer that even for single 
publications the courts in time will countenance a recovery of 
damages, including “smart money’, if the circumstances show 
no plausible justification but merely a purpose to profit through 
an innocent person’s anguish. 

WILBUR LARREMORE. 


New York City. 
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THE WOODS 


The Woods! They still stand, a twenty acres of big timber, 
predominantly maple, forming the south end of the old Foxfield 
farm, sloping precipitously toward the north away from the Lake 
City road and ending in a flat little valley tract bordered by 
Lovers’ Lane—the shaded meadow lane for the cows—and 
traversed by a rippling little creek fed by several springs and 
overhung with alder and willow. 

The lowing of cattle and the hoof-beats of horses in the lane; 
the sensation on bare feet of soft, green, dewy grass; the warm 
perfumed air of June, telling of lush-leafed thickets in the interior, 
and white lilies and jacks-in-the-pulpit rising from moist wood- 
land soil which exhales warm vapors ; the varied medley of birds 
of every description, the hum of mosquitoes—these are the im- 
pressions you retain of the woods in early summer. A sense of 
delicious languor possesses itself of you at the recollection. 

In midsummer the Woods were choked with thickets of fern 
and underbrush, and the heat that streamed in broad wells of 
light through the interstices of thickly standing trees was dif- 
fused through all the covert, so that even the shade was sultry. 
Here and there, in diminutive clearings, piles of cordwood sea- 
soned in silence in the varying sunlight and shadow. Chipmonk 
and squirrel squeaked and chattered undisturbed ; no hunter ever 
entered the Woods in the sultry season, and the little inhabitants 
of the forest recesses could watch without anxiety the growth of 
butternut and hickory-nut. Cows came from time to time 
brushing through the break of bramble and hazel bushes to rid 
themselves of the flies, emerging with coats green-spotted with 
burrs; Lovers’ Lane contributed its notes of subdued laughter ; 
two or three times a squad of boys entered to make merry about 
the old arch and saphouse, or to cut fishpoles ; a wagon groaned 
along the high road at the upper edge—except for these random 
voices, and invasions, you might have thought the Woods de- 
serted altogether. 

And now the woodland fruits began to ripen. Beady black 
berries shone forth from the coarse brambles at the edges of the 
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little clearings. The housewives of the neighborhood, with little 
boys and girls, came to fill their pails, and there was a season of 
mirth to make the birds and squirrels wonder. Now, too, the 
close-cropped grass of the lanes and open pastures began to 
grow brown, and the cattle spent longer and longer portions of 
each day tramping and browsing among the leafy underbrush of 
the Woods. Thickets lost some of their density. 

With the advent of late summer days of random cool that fore- 
ran and foretold the autumn, the green became less vivid as 
well as less abundant. It seemed as if there had been a shrink- 
ing of foliage. Your vision began to carry farther and farther in- 
to the arborial recesses. Yellowing mandrakes pulled down their 
golden-green brown umbrellas to prostration on the ground, ferns 
bowed to earth, or were trampled. Your feet were no longer tan- 
gled in the riotous growth of early summer. In the air, in the 
breeze, in odor, color, and in sound, there was the subtle sugges- 
tion of the on-coming melancholy days. The green fronds of the 
stick-tights began to show brown in the twilight of the shade. 

The heat of August passed, and cool September came on. 
The leaves of walnut and butternut began to turn yellow-green, 
and from yellow-green to russet and gold. Once in a great 
while you felt beneath your tread a half-ripened butternut. It 
was pleasant now; the sultry tide of heat had rolled away, with 
its closeness and depression, and the peace of perfect repose 
settled upon the Woods. The melancholy days were come new 
—but not the melancholy of sadness; only the genial melan- 
choly of the completed season, and of rest, and waiting. 

The nights became still more cool, and the days more crisp. 
Nuts began to cling with less persistence to the twig, and you 
heard them strike the branches and dead leaves as they loosened 
their hold and fell. The first frost came, and their hold was still 
more uncertain. Nutting expeditions began — of boys and girls 
with poles and sacks, climbing and shaking and beating, or heav- 
ing titanic rocks at tree trunks; of emulous chipmonk and 
squirrel, storing away in hollow log and tree their provision for 
winter. The maple leaves began to fall, a mass of tinted and flame- 
streaked yellows and gray-greens. The curling hickory leaves 
strewed the ground in gray-green and brown-green heaps, and 
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basswoods carpeted the earth with broad yellow-brown circlets, 
limp and close-clinging to the ground after the rain. Only oaks 
retained their foliage, fast turning to rusty brown. 

Then what charm in the Woods! On a late October Satur- 
day morning, after a week in school at the Prairieville Academy, 
you took your gun and pocket editon of a favorite play, whistled 
to already eager Billy, and followed the path to the brush. 
You traversed its quiet length by the winding road that was al- 
ways mysterious and romantic, however often you trod it, crossed 
the stubbled barley-field that bordered Lovers’ Lane, and crossed 
the land itself and entered the Woods. You felt the friendly 
book in your pocket, and patted the friendly dog at your side, 
restfully conscious that you would spend neither profitless nor 
companionless hours. To be sure, you had in the back of your 
mind a thought or two about fox squirrels, or even red squirrels, 
and of a stew-pie —the savor of it was in your sensitive nostrils ; 
but these thoughts were only vague. Your eyes were not 
greedily watchful— only moderately so; you had already begun 
to outgrow the barbarous boyhood delight of mere killing. 
Goodwill reigned in your breast. 

You advanced cautiously, the breech-loader resting in the 
bend of your left arm, every step causing a pleasant crash among 
the dry leaves. When you paused, the sound of your heart- 
beats was audible. The genial golden tone of Indian Summer 
pervaded the air. 

When you had penetrated to the heart of the Woods, you sat 
down on a familiar log with the gun lying caressingly across 
your knees and drank in the fine wine of woodland enjoyment. 
Ah, the silences of the Woods! How deep and how full of 
mystery! And how deeper whenever some note of life empha- 
sized the stillness—the knocking of a woodpecker, the cry of a 
sapsucker, the call of a jay, the caw of a crow aloft on some 
decayed topmost branch in the distance! 

A distant barking note makes you start. There is a fox 
squirrel over yonder somewhere beyond the ruins of the old 
arch. You strain your attention toward the sound, and Billy 
sits bolt upright, with round eyes, questioning ears, and sus- 
pended breath. 
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But just as you are thinking of getting up, a nut drops with a 
thump on the log beside you and bounds with a little crash into 
the leaves at your feet. You know what that means! You look 
up instantly and catch just a glimpse of a sweeping foxy tail as 
it vanishes along a big branch and around the thick stem of a 
tree. He goes up forty or fifty feet, and then, far out on the 
big oak branch, squats close to the bark, out of sight. Billy 
whines uneasily and shivers with excitement. ‘Sit still, Billy!” 
you say. 

There is only the least bit of the foxy tail visible. You tread 
softly to one side and another, slowly circle the tree, and all the 
while the owner of the tail subtly shifts his position so that you 
always just fail to get a shot. Finally, you resort to stratagem ; 
you pick up a nut and throw it with all your might to the other 
side of the tree. He hears it fall, and, suddenly suspicious, 
shifts to your side of the branch. But you are not quick enough ; 
by the time you have raised the gun, he has become satisfied 
that you are the greater danger of the two, and has shifted back 
to safety. 

And now you resort to more elaborate stratagem. ‘Sit down, 
Billy!”” you say, and Billy obeys, keeping his eye on you and 
dropping his ears from time to time as he catches your glance 
in token of good-will. You circle the big tree again, and the 
tail again shifts constantly as you go. 

Finally, when you are opposite Billy, you raise the gun with 
careful calculation, and call out quietly but sharply to your ally: 
“Speak, Billy, quick!” 

Billy is tense with excitement at sight of the raised gun, and 
speaks out sharply, giving at the same time a couple of little 
leaps. The squirrel shifts again to your side, suddenly. 

And now comes your opportunity! As he sits there a moment, 
his attention divided between you and the new alarm, the breech- 
loader belches its charge. A brownish red body with waving 
tail comes headlong to the ground with a crash into the dry 
leaves, which rustle and crackle for a moment or two at your 
feet as you watch the blind kicks of the death struggle. 

You pick him up, with no great eagerness, and go on your 
way —regretfully, for you are enjoying the life of the Woods, 
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and are enough of a philosopher and sentimentalist to wonder 
what, after all, is your superior right to the enjoyment, and 
whether the contribution to the sum total of happiness in the 
universe through you is enough to compensate it for the loss 
through the squirrel. You ask Billy about it, and get no help. 
He simply says that whatever you think best is bound to be all 
right, and leads the way toward the old arch. 

And now come the late November snows, and branches look 
barer than ever, relieved against white ground and cold steel- 
blue winter sky. The Woods are deserted now, almost abso- 
lutely, for a month or two; not even Lovers’ Lane is longer 
visited. The red squirrel and the rabbit make their tracks for 
no one but themselves to see, and the stray mink that makes 
the side trip of a mile up the little creek from the Fox to recon- 
noitre the Foxfield henhouses never encounters a trap or finds a 
bait. The days of the Foxfield trapper are in the remote past — 
back in war times, when a skin brought as many dollars as it 
does cents now. The brook runs black between banks of snow 
with crystalline fringes, and there is no one to hear. 

The Christmas holidays come, however. The boys are home 
from school, and the next year’s supply of wood is to be cut 
and given opportunity to season. The axe of the provident 
father is heard for several days resounding in the otherwise 
voiceless Woods; and after the celebration is well over, the 
Woods listen calmly to the rhythmic tune of the crosscut saw, 
as with panting breath and aching backs the Big Boys send it 
through the fine white flesh of the maple trunk. 

With most of the vacation thus employed, and the Saturdays 
for many succeeding weeks, the year’s supply lies in heaps ready 
to be drawn to the house. The father spends bright, gleaming 
days hauling it, and the splitting of it is done in leisurely wise 
in the back yard, until by maple sugar time a great heap of 
“little wood"’ for the kitchen stove, and another heap of “big 
wood”’ near it, for use in the sitting room heater—the knottier 
portion of the supply—lie waiting for the Little Boy (and Tony) 
to pile along the barnyard fence on sunny days after the snow 
has gone. 

But the greatest of all times in these precincts is in March 
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when the midday sun begins to waste the huge banks of snow 
by the roadside, and the dead level of white covering in the 
Woods settles and hardens until finally bare brown patches 
appear. Sapsuckers begin to plow their bills with intense appli- 
cation, blue-jays squawk, squirrels chatter, and the creek is 
noisy with the flood of melting snows. 

On one of these days there is unwonted activity in the Woods. 
The door of the old saphouse is open, and away from it drives 
a wagon laden with pails — green, red, yellow, brown, and striped 
pails, rich in color against the remains of the white snow. 
It makes the rounds, and the crystal surface is dotted with their 
inverted forms. Following them comes your father, with bit and 
brace and basket full of wooden “piles”, made on winter days 
in Uncle Addison’s shop at home. He bores a slightly inclined 
hole in the tree two feet from the ground; clears it out, the 
fresh sap trickling after the tool as he finishes; drives in the 
spile, adjusts a pail under it, either nailing it to the tree or set- 
ting it on the ground, watches the first few glittering drops strike 
the bottom with their dup! dup! dup! dup! and goes on to 
the next of the four hundred rich black-and-gray-barked maples 
that give the Woods their other name of the sugar-bush. 

And then, in the days that come after—days of thawing, fol- 
lowing on nights that freeze — comes the ingathering of the sweet 
liquid. Your father has a big basswood yoke with chains at the 
ends, to whose hooks are suspended two enormously capacious 
tin pails. In most sugar-bushes—in Uncle Ethan Allen Brad- 
ley’s, for example—you may see a stoneboat employed, or a 
two-wheeled cart, with a barrel, and the collection of sap is no 
hardship ; but the Woods are hilly and uneven, the paths un- 
certain, and the arch is at the summit of a steep and almost 
unapproachable hill. And besides, your father has an obstinate 
liking for work, and takes pride in it. He uses any sort of ma- 
chinery only under protest. ‘‘Give me muscles like you younger 
men,” he cries, to their amusement, “and all your machinery 
can go to h—I!” 

The barrels beside the saphouse are full, and the big black 
sheetiron boiling-pan, and the great black warming-kettle. A 
roaring fire is lighted in the stone arch; and fragrant steam 
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begins to rise from the broad surface of the pan, becoming a 
solid mass of rolling white as the heat increases. The contents 
of the pan shrink away, and the warm sap from the kettle is 
added to fill the place; and into the kettle in turn are poured 
the contents of the barrels. 

From time to time, your father rises from his seat before the 
arch, takes down the skimmer from its nail on the near-by maple, 
and removes the gathering scum, his face moist with sweet- 
scented vapor as he peers into the surging steam to see where 
to apply his effort. As the steam shifts, you catch short-lived 
glimpses of a furiously seething and bubbling mass, browner 
and browner at each successive skimming. 

And so on, from caldron to pan, from barrel to caldron, and 
from tree to barrel, with smoke rising from the sheetiron stack 
with brick base, and vapor rising from pan to pan and caldron. 
The sound of your father’s axe, making ready more fuel, varies 
the silence, or the rattle of the poker as the sheetiron screen is 
taken away from before the glowing mass of coals under the 
pan, or the dull clink of the skimmer. All day long, with 
steady visitation of trees and carrying of fresh sap between 
attentions to the fire, or with reading of Pre-Adamite Man 
and the Mistakes of Moses; all day long, and when sap runs 
plentifully and continuously, far into the night, or perhaps 
all night. 

At ten minutes past four, a yell and the sound of a half dozen 
pairs of boots plunging over alternate patches of crusty snow 
and leaf-strewn muck, and a squad of boys just out of school 
comes careering down the slope from the high road, their vocal 
noisiness diminishing as they approach and see your father. 
They stand before the big fireplace, with eyes full of pleasure 
directed toward the white vapor. Their leader is You yourself, 
in the younger days before the hand of Work is laid heavy upon 
you. They are a trifle embarrassed as they begin to move 
about, peering into barrels, into the warming-kettle, and strain- 
ing their eyes to see, through the abundant steam, the surface of 
the boiling flood of sweetness. 

After a decent interval, you go diffidently up to the gray- 
bearded man sitting on the log before the fire with Pre-Adamite 
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Man in his hand, and say: ‘Pa, can we have a drink out of 
the pan —just a little one ?”’ 

There are a few moments of suspense. ‘“Yes,’’ he answers in 
a kindly tone, after a while, without looking up; “I guess we 
can afford a drop or two.” 

There is a marked decrease in tension among your comrades, 
and tongues begin to wag more freely. 

“IT bet it’s nice an’ brown by this time,” says Bill, with water 
showing in the corners of his mouth. 

“Your father’s got more trees in his sugar-bush 'n any of 'em,” 
says Tony. 

“You bet he has!’’ chimes in Jack, before you have time to 
assent; ‘an’ he knows more about boilin’ down 'n the hull of 
‘em!” 

The dipper is searched out, you cautiously extend it into the 
steam, and it emerges with a pint of coffee-brown liquid. You 
set it down for a moment or two in the bank of snow, and then 
proffer it to your friends. It passes from mouth to mouth; you 
haven't yet learned to worry about individual maple syrup com- 
munion cups. It leaves happiness in its train, and there is enough 
left for you, in spite of Bill's having to be prompted to let go: 
the little Foxfielders have an unwritten code of honor for such 
cases. Then they fall to watching the fire again, sitting in a row 
on the log seat before it, with damp trousers and boots steaming 
in the heat. 

Pretty soon Big Brother comes from the house, where he has 
gone from school to charge his clothes, and takes charge while his 
father goes home to supper. When he returns, Big Brother goes 
home to finish the chores and get Azs supper, your friends dis- 
perse, and you go with him. Perhaps you are allowed to come 
back after dark and stay until the boiling down is over. 

If Big Brother is in charge of an evening, there are pretty 
sure to be some of the Big Boys there, and you are duly conscious 
of the immensity of your privilege. The chances are, too, that 
there will be roasted potatoes and salt, and eggs boiled hard in 
the big pan, with shells all sticky as they are taken out; and of 
course there is all the syrup you want to drink — which isn’t as 
much as you think it will be, after all. And what yarns you hear, 
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and how wonderful Big Brother and the Big Boys seem, and 
how secure you feel beside them in the midst of the infinity of 
darkness! 

Sometimes Big Brother consents to your having some of the 
little boys come over, and even lets you try the eggs and 
potatoes and salt with them. You are even bold enough to go 
with them on a preliminary expedition to the barn or the hen- 
house to get a few more eggs, so that Big Brother, whose ca- 
pacity befits his importance, may have all he wants. 

Bill, as usual, is full of schemes. He has brought a hammer 
with him to execute one of them of which he has been talking for 
weeks. 

“You just take an’ lay a good big red-hot coal on a railroad 
iron,” says Bill, “and then spit on it, and hit it a good crack 
with the hammer, an’ it'll go off with a noise as big as a cannon — 
anyway, as big as a revawlver.” 

The experiment is tried on the old railroad iron that stretches 
across the top of the door of the fireplace. Of course the coal 
dosen't make a very big noise, and of course Bill is the object 
of scorn; and of course Bill gets out of it by maintaining that the 
conditions are not right; the railroad iron he did it on defore 
wasn’t rusty, like that there one, and it was cold. Just get him 
the proper sort of iron, an’ 4e’d show you, and you needn't 
forget it! 

Once in a while, too—the occasions were so rare that they 
shine out in memory of the sugar-bush like stars of the first 
magnitude— your father consented to let you invite your little 
friends. The rarity of it, the novelty of it, and the full knowl- 
edge that the silent man by the arch approved of it all, gave 
keener edge to your enjoyment. You drank until you could 
hold no more; you were so inspired with boldness that you 
invaded the darkness far down toward Lovers’ Lane, and even 
played hide-and-seek, not a little trying to your nerves in the 
strange environment; you went wild in your merriment, and 
never had such a time in all your life. The mere recollection of 
it stirs your blood still. 

But better than the gathering of Little Boys, with its shouting 
and hilarious games, better than even the nights with the Big 
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Boys, with their sense of grown-upness, were the nights you 


“spent with your father only—your old father, who didn’t play 


games, and who didn’t often even talk. 

It is something of a test of courage, the joining him after 
supper in the dark, half a mile away from the house. You follow 
the track through the snow, diagonally across the ten-acre lot, 
and enter the ghostly Woods, more ghostly from alternations of 
snow and bare ground, by the winding road that branches away 
from Lovers’ Lane. Soon you are at the foot of the hill on 
which stands the arch. You can see the gleam of the fire, and 
once in a while, if you stop, you hear a sound of your father 
moving about. 

You labor up the steep and snowy path. There he is, work- 
ing and waiting in silence—a man whose happiness is in labor 
and thought—who might have been any one of a dozen things 
besides a farmer, had fortune not thrown him into a pioneer com- 
munity— “who used to think until his head ached,” as your 
mother often told you afterward. 

You sit down with your father on the log before the fire. 
There are little holes in the sheet iron screen, and through them 
you can look into the fire, and see something of the surging 
flames whose roar mingles with the bubbling and hissing of the 
steaming pan. Neither of you says much; both gaze with 
dreamy parallel eyes at the holes in the screen; both of you are 
meditative. Behind and on both sides the Woods are a mass of 
pitchy black; above, through naked black branches, the stars 
shine down on you from the purple-black canopy. The howl of 
a dog, far away, reaches your ears once in a while, or the rumble 
of a wagon on the main Foxfield road, or the jingle of bells, if 
the season is late. 

By and by you fall to talking—rather, the Little Boy ques- 
tions and discusses, and the gray-bearded father answers and as- 
sents. You begin by telling something about your lessons at 
school. The campaigns of Nathaniel Greene and the siege of 
Yorktown are fresh in your mind, and you go over all you can 
remember without the least suspicion that your father doesn’t 
know as many of these details as you yourself. Then you dis- 
cuss Our Mutual Friend and Nicholas Nickleby and Sam Weller ; 
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for you have already come under the spell of the great story- 
teller, and the days, far, far apart, when your father can afford to 
bring home a new book are days of delight. You remember yet 
the unwrapping of them, and the smell of the freshly opened 
page, and your keen enjoyment as the story progressed, and the 
discipline you got from never allowing yourself to keep the 
book or sit in the old rocking-chair when your father's time for 
reading came. 

Finally, you get him to talking of his past life—about the 
earlier days when the country was being settled, and Uncle Abe 
and he lived alone in Valley View Township, and he did the 
cooking for both— Bachelors’ Hall, he calls it. He tells again 
how he used to pick squirrels off the trees with the old rifle — 
there were plenty of black squirrels and gray squirrels in those 
days, he says— putting the bullet right through the eye; and 
how he knew Uncle Abe's appetite so well that he always had 
ready the exact number of potatoes necessary to satisfy it. 

“When I felt like three,” he says, ‘I knew Abe would be sure 
to want five. When I wanted two medium sized ones, I put in 
three big ones for him. The same way with biscuits, and the 
squirrels, and the coffee, and everything else. I could always tell.’’ 

And then the ever-interesting reminiscences of the early life 
of your father in York State—the big family, the scant subsist- 
ence, the bluff old father, the few weeks of schooling, the hard 
work, the bare feet up to the very snows of winter, and into 
them; the scattering of the grown-up children; your father's 
clerking all day in the Batavia store, and his sitting up till mid- 
night to give himself an education; his coming west to Lake 
City after Aunt Katy and Uncle Daniel had taken up their 
claim in Valley View; his own taking up of land with Uncle 
Abe, five miles away ; his removal to Foxfield and employment 
as station agent on the Prairie line ; the store and the post office 
he kept; the time he was married to your mother at Tuskego, 
and the roads were so bad he couldn't bring her home after the 
wedding, and had to leave her there and walk the sixteen miles 
back, to be at his post of duty at the depot; the purchase of 
the farm to which the Woods belong ; the hard work of clearing 
it, the need of improving it, and the mortgage still on it, 
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And here the heart of the Little Boy swells. 

“You know it won’t be very long,” he says, “before I can 
work, too, and then we'll clear off that half of the Old Back 
Lot, and have twenty acres more to raise grain on.” 

He builds great castles in the air; the old father almost 
smiles. 

“No, my boy,” he says. “I hope you won't have to drudge 
as I had to. I’m going to give you schooling enough so you'll 
be able to do something else. I want you to be a lawyer. And 
in a couple of years, if you work well, I’m going to get you a 
gold watch.” 

This is too good to talk of in fitting terms. The Little Boy 
lapses into silence. Both sit with eyes again on the fiery holes, 
and hand clasped over their knees. They sit that way a long 
time. The Little Boy’s heart is softened. He doesn’t know 
much of life, but his spirit is in some way aware of trouble and 
hardship in his father’s life. He yearns toward him. The tears 
are not far away from his eyelids —and perhaps not far from his 
father’s — but nothing is said. It has never been their way to 
indulge the endearing word or caress. 

It grows late—far beyond bedtime. The last of the sap is 
out of the barrels into the kettle, and soon there is very little in 
that. When that little is exhausted, the fire is allowed to fall a 
bit. With lantern in hand, the father dips the ladle into the 
steam, holds it aloft in the light to observe how the liquid drops. 
It isn’t thick enough yet. The Little Boy takes some, cools it 
in the snow, and sips. 

Before long, the contents of the big pan are so near the 
proper consistency that the fire is raked back. The pan is made 
to slide from the arch unto two horizontal poles, the steam rises 
in less volume, and the black surface of the syrup becomes visi- 
ble. In half an hour, the golden-brown liquid is being ladled 
into the big tin buckets. The father takes up the yoke, the 
Little Boy goes ahead with the lantern, and with careful step the 
precious burden is brought home. 

The barn, the old leach, the line of clothes-posts, and the well- 
curb, seem unfamiliar in the midnight darkness, as if they were 
being seen after long absence, and the house looks dead and 
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deserted. They enter by the back door, and the pails are set on 
the table. The kitchen stove is faintly warm, the wood fire in 
the sitting room low. The father stirs it, puts in a chunk of 
knotty maple, and adjusts the drafts and the damper. The 
Little Boy sits down on the carpet, and by dint of much strug- 
gling with hand and foot, gets off his boots without resorting to 
the boot-jack, throws them behind the stove, lays the wet stock- 
ings across their tops, kisses his father good-night, and creeps off 
upstairs to the cold north room, and is soon in the depths of 
boyhood’s easy slumber. 

The Little Boy’s last recollection is of a faint syrup odor 
which has made its way up the stairs from the pails on the 
kitchen table. It sends him to sleep with a picture of the old 
arch, of red flames, and of snow vapor rolling away from the 


black sheetiron pan. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS' 


In November of last year occurred the centenary of the birth 
of one of the greatest and certainly the most picturesque of 
American orators. But, outside of an editor’s note appended 
to an extravagant sketch of his life and labors in a recent maga- 
zine, scant reference was made to the fact. The articles and 
notes were evidently intended to arouse enthusiasm; but they 
failed of their purpose, as there was manifested very little dis- 
position to notice, much less celebrate, the event. And perhaps 
this was for the best; for, when all is said and considered, 
Wendell Phillips deserves little from the American people. It is 
true his intentions were almost invariably good, his purpose noble, 
his sentiments lofty. But it is equally true that his plans were 
usually impracticable, his ideas intolerant and unjust. There is 
little in the story of his life than can make an unqualified appeal 
to the average American or to the average man anywhere. He 
was an anomaly; and anomalies are always interesting, rarely 
admirable, and never exemplars. It is customary to refer to 
him as a great agitator; but an agitator leads—he does not 
strive to create. An agitator is simply the best summation of 
of a general or national idea. His hammer strikes sympathetic 
metal. He does not waste his time in the effort to draw sparks 
from cold steel. The true leader is the practical man. He uses 
the means best calculated to correct abuses. The proverb of 
half a loaf enjoys a prominent place in his philosophy. If the 
people refuse to come to him, he imitates Mohammed and goes 
to them. 

Phillips conforms to none of these requirements. He repre- 
sented, it is true, several popular ideas— abolition, temperance, 
labor reform—but never in the way that the great majority 
looked at them. He always took the most dangerous and un- 


! My principal authorities have been Phillips’s Speeches and Lectures, to- 
gether with the biographies of Austin, Martyn, and Sears ; James T. Rhodes, 
History of the United States; Stearns, Sketches from Concord and A pple- 
dore; supplemented by the newspapers of the period, especially Zhe Zid- 
erator. 
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inviting path to scale a height and was very likely to be ag- 
grieved when the people preferred an easier one. When the 
North would not adopt his remedy for slavery, disunion, he 
imagined that section to be “wholly choked with cotton dust 
and cankered with gold.” When the peopie would not become 
socialists in order to better labor conditions, he considered them 
tools of the monopolists. When they would not all become 
prohibitionists, he thought them slaves of the grog shops; and 
scolded the Governor and Chief Justice of Massachusetts for 
drinking wine at a public banquet. If anyone, striving for the 
same result, dared to differ from him as to the best method of 
its attainment, Phillips was very apt to denounce him roundly. 
Because Lincoln did not believe in abolishing slavery in the 
manner Phillips did, he was “the slave-hound of Illinois.” * 
Seward was a time-server and an instrument of Wall Street, be- 
cause his speeches were not an echo of those of Phillips.’ 
Webster was a traitor, a monster, a sycophant, a thing accursed, 
the “lowest deep”’, because he observed his oath to the Consti- 
tution. Horace Mann, as zealous an abolitionist as himself, he 
attacked bitterly because he voted and sat in Congress instead 
of depending solely on moral suasion as did the Garrisonians.* 
The administration did not intend to put down the rebellion, 
was simply carrying on the war with a view to reélection ;* had 
neither vigor nor purpose,* because it did not follow his sugges- 
tions as to the conduct of the struggle. 

Some think Phillips a great seer and prophet, and the maga- 
zine before referred to calls on all to admire his ‘vitality of 
vision”. The truth is that if Wendell Phillips ever enjoys the 
reputation of a seer or prophet, it will be because he was so 
rarely correct, either in his analyses or in his prognostications, 
that those few occasions have an effect on the memory and at- 
tention similar to that which an oasis has on a traveller in a 
desert. Were the desert all green he would give it only pass- 
ing notice ; but, since it is not, it makes a lasting impression. 


* The Liberator, June 22, 1860 ; also Life of Garrison, by his children, Vol. 
III. p.5. Rhodes, Vol. 11, pp. 434 ff. * Rhodes, Vol. II, pp. 434 ff. 

* Phillips never voted ; Austin, p. 5. * Life of Garrison, Vol. 1V, p. 110. 

* Speeches and Lectures, first series, p. 453. 
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In reality Wendell Phillips was one of the most short-sighted 
men in history. No one, it is true, excelled him in the art of 
crystallizing an obvious truth in a manner calculated to impress 
the casual hearer with its entire originality. He abounds in such 
expressions, ‘Liberty, even in defeat, knows nothing save vic- 
tory.’’ But when he has to descend from generalities to practi- 
calities his Pegasus limps, and woefully so. His discourse is still 
enthralling but, to change Taine, it is not truth, though almost 
poetry. A glance at those wonderful speeches of his—those 
speeches that are among the few that justify in print the sensa- 
tion they made when delivered—will amply prove this. It 
would indeed be difficult to find there more than four or five 
interpretations of contemporary American history that a pains- 
taking historian of to-day—such as James Ford Rhodes would 
accept; or more than an equal number of predictions that 
subsequent events have verified. How anyone could imagine 
Phillips to possess vitality of vision after a perusal of his speeches 
delivered in the winter of 1861 and the speeches delivered con- 
cerning the state of the country and the cabinet during the course 
of the war, is more than one can understand. In the former 
he endeavors to prove that disunion would be beneficial to the 
North and the sure cure for slavery; in the latter that Lincoln 
and his entire administration have been a failure and that Fre- 
mont should be elevated to the executive chair. Considered 
solely as arguments these speeches appear as ridiculous to-day 
as two rather curious books that caught my attention not long 
ago—the one proving that John C. Calhoun poisoned Presidents 
Harrison and Taylor, the other that Lincoln was assassinated by 
the Jesuits. That large audiences could listen to such absurdi- 
ties and give them applause and attention is the highest evidence 
of Phillips’s oratorical power. Thus at New Bedford, after hear- 
ing that Fort Sumter had been fired on, he said: “You cannot 
go through Massachusetts and recruit men to bombard Charles- 
ton or New Orleans. The Northern mind will not bear it; you 
can never make such a war popular.”’ And again: “If the 
administration provokes bloodshed, it is a trick — nothing more. 
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It is the masterly cunning of the devil of compromise, the Sec- 
retary of State—. .. . it is policy, not sincerity. It means 
concession ; and, in twelve months you will see this Union re- 
constructed, with a constitution like that of Montgomery.”* On 
January the 20th, after describing the efforts to preserve the 
Union, he could say: “And why? only to save a piece of 
parchment that Elbridge Gerry had instinct enough to think did 
not deserve saving as long ago as 1789.”* In 1863, he asked 
the question: “Judging by the past, whose will and wit can we 
trust?’’ And he answered, “None of them—I am utterly im- 
partial—neither President nor Cabinet nor Senate.”"* And yet 
in the same speech, after attacking Seward and Chase and ridi- 
culing Lincoln, he can hardly find words laudatory enough to 
extol Butler, the peculator, and Fremont, the incompetent. Nor 
were his vagaries confined to this period alone. In 1870, he ran 
for Governor of Massachusetts, as the nominee of the Labor and 
Prohibitionist parties, on a platform, written by himself, calling 
for the overthrow of the entire profit-making system ;" and when 
the currency agitation arose, he proposed a scheme as chimeri- 
cal as any evolved in those days of wild heresies.” 

Some rest content with styling Phillips simply a great man. 
But Phillips was not a great man in the sense we term Czsar or 
Washington or Chatham great men. A great man is usually a 
composite being. He must have more than one talent. Should 
one suffice to gain him entrance within the charmed circle it 
must be of the very highest order. When one would sum up 
Czsar in a phrase, remembering the statesman, he does not call 
him a great general, or remembering the author, a great states- 
man, or remembering the orator, a great writer, but he epito- 
mizes the whole in the one expression, ‘a great man’’. But 
one encounters no such difficulty in dealing with Phillips. That 
he was a great orator and a good and eminently sincere man, 
few will dispute. But one must be a hero-worshipper indeed to 
give him a higher title. A man of magnificent oratorical talent, 
who usually stood on the right side in the wrong way, deserves 


* Austin, p. 209. * Speeches and Lectures, first series, p. 365. 
© Speeches and Lectures, first series, pp. 558-559. 
" Martyn, p. 381. Martyn, p. 412. 
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little more. Praise must, of course, be given to the motives 
that prompted his great and disinterested sacrifices in behalf of 
shackled humanity. But one cannot give equal, if any, praise 
to the method he advocated or the crusade of misrepresentation 
he employed to further his purpose. A robust and healthy nation- 
ality reprobates both his disunion propanganda and his whole- 
souled endorsement of the sentiment that the Constitution was 
“a covenant with death and a league with a hell.””. A practical 
person must censure the entirely theoretical view he took of 
affairs even when believing and averring he was doing just the 
opposite. He never seemed able to realize why the abstract 
should differ from the concrete. If justice and progress dictated 
the abolition of slavery, Phillips was at a loss to comprehend 
why they should not immediately be satisfied. Unlike Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s Stephen Brice, he was for ripping the dam out 
suddenly, even though it should drown the nation. He did not 
believe in drainage. So slavery should perish, it mattered little 
indeed to him whether North or South or both together perished 
with it. To Phillips compromise and delay were anathema. 
Emancipation through a “cataclysm of worlds’”’ he would have 
welcomed. Emancipation through the less speedy but the surer, 
and in the ultimate analysis the infinitely better, methods of 
delay and compromise he scoffed at. Amputation— not cauter- 
ization — appealed to him. 
Webster described exactly the mental processes of Phillips 
and his fellow abolitionists when he said: ‘‘There are men who 
. are of the opinion that human duties may be ascer- 
tained with the exactness of mathematics. They deal with 
morals as with mathematics ; and they think that what is right 
may be distinguished from what is wrong with the precision of 
an algebraic equation. They have, therefore, none too much 
charity towards those who differ from them. They are apt, too, 
to think that nothing is good but what is perfect, and that there 
are no compromises or modifications to be made in considera- 
tion of difference of opinion or in deference to other men’s 
judgment. If their perspicacious vision enables them to detect 
a spot on the face of the sun, they think that a good reason why 
the sun should be struck down from heaven. They prefer the 
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chance of running into utter darkness to living in heavenly 
light, if that heavenly light be not absolutely without any imper- 
fection.” 

A liberal-minded man must condemn the narrow, intemperate 
and so often cruelly unjust manner in which Phillips treated his 
opponents. Emerson saw that “one end of the slave’s chain is 
riveted to the wrist of the master.’ But Phillips either did not 
see, or failed to deem a mitigation, this fact which Clay ex- 
pressed more sententiously in his famous, “Slavery is a curse to 
the master and a wrong to the slave.’’ He lacked entirely that 
comprehensive view of Lincoln that enabed the ‘“ Emancipator”’ 
to look at slavery not only from the standpoint of the slave but 
also from the standpoint of the master ; and to realize and appre- 
ciate the vast problem, both economic and social, that would 
confront the South once abolition was an accomplished fact. 
Rarely, it is true, has any man possessed a larger fund of com- 
passion for the oppressed and the unfortunate than Phillips. 
And when Phillips felt sympathy for any cause it meant that all 
the energy, means, and talents that were at the command of a 
vigorous, generous, and richly endowed personality would be 
lavished in its behalf without stint or thought of recompense. 
In slavery days, when he was much in demand at the lyceums, 
he was accustomed when asked his charges, to reply: “If you 
want a literary lecture, the price is so and so,’’"—a high one; 
“but if you will let me come and speak on slavery I will come 
for nothing and pay my own expenses.” He always lived his 
principles. He was not only willing to sacrifice to them career 
and fortune but he religiously observed all those small details 
that are often more exacting. On several occasions when, be- 
cause of his color, Frederick Douglass was not allowed to en- 
gage a stateroom on steamers on which he and Phillips were 
travelling, Phillips refused better accommodations than his friend 
enjoyed and spent the night pacing the deck with the colored 
orator.” His life abounds in many such incidents —all of which 
attest the sincerity of his motives and the nobility of the senti- 
ments that inspired them. 


Seventh of March Speech. Martyn, pp. 511-512. “Martyn, p. 203. 
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But great as was his commiseration for the sufferings of 
others, he did not possess that loftier characteristic of Lincoln, 
who to a sympathy as strong and far more extensive than that 
of Phillips united a tolerance as profound. That Phillips should 
be severe is neither strange nor blameworthy. But that he 
should, with only one or two exceptions, accuse of perfidy and 
dishonor everyone who differed from him, and should pervert 
and misrepresent their actions with a recklessness that knew no 
limit, is deserving of the severest censure. There is scarcely a 
a page of his speeches that does not contain a glaring instance 
of what Macaulay terms distortion of facts to suit general prin- 
ciples. He seemed to act on the principle that slavery and its 
defenders and tolerators were so vile that the wildest flights of 
the unleashed imagination could never hope to portray them ad- 
equately. Hence, he seemed to consider it perfectly proper to 
say anything and everything about them without investigation or 
restraint, resting secure in the knowledge that, whether fact or 
fiction, his utterances fell far short of the truth. That there 
could be such a thing as an honest difference of opinion he 
seemed never to recognize. He would have been utterly inca- 
pable of appraising at its full value the sentence which George 
F. Hoar, in his autobiography, added to his sketch of Senator 
Walthall of Mississippi. ‘It is a remarkable fact,”” wrote the 
venerable Senator, ‘‘which impresses itself upon me more and 
more the longer I live, that men who are perfectly sincere and 
patriotic may differ from each other on what seems to be the 
clearest principles of morals and duty, and yet both sides be 
conscientious and patriotic.” “ 

Were one to form from the speeches and writing of Wendell 
Phillips an estimate of the public men of the score of years 
immediately preceding the Civil War, Macaulay's portrait of 
the restoration period would be almost flattering in compari- 
son. Not that Phillips meant to be unjust. His character was 
of too lofty a mould to malign deliberately an opponent; 
although his actions on various occasions impelled the writer of 
the memoirs already mentioned to impugn his honesty. But he 
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had one of those self-centred minds that often cannot see what 
is immediately before it—much less seek what can be found 
with little difficulty. ‘He had not the patience of an inquirer 
or the disinterestedness of a judge.” 

With a nonchalance that would be amusing were it not per- 
nicious, he accused Lincoln of crimes scarcely less heinous than 
those of Arnold. Webster, Clay, Everett, Choate, Seward, 
Greeley, Johnson, Grant, and Hayes also felt the hot blasts of his 
anger. According to him, Clay remorselessly sacrificed his con- 
victions and the welfare of millions to his low ambition." Ever- 
ett he despised as a time-server and referred to the “cuckoo 
lips of Edward Everett.” Choate he styled a political mounte- 
bank.” Because Seward tried to save the Union he spoke of 
Massachussetts surrendering to New York the post of infamy be- 
fore filled by her great Senator ;” while he arraigned the author 
of the reply to Hayne for bowing down all his life to the slave 
power to secure the presidency,” and doubted whether the vain- 
est man who ever lived had dreamed, “in the hour of his fondest 
self-conceit, that he had done the human race as much good as 
Daniel Webster has brought it sorrow and despair.” * 

That patriotism and love of country can play an important 
part in shaping human conduct, it was hardest of all for him to 
realize ; and he was constantly ascribing base and sordid motives 
to actions that the great majority knew flowed from those vir- 
tues alone. At the beginning of Johnson's administration, 
Phillips praised him highly ; but it was not long before he could 
neither speak nor write of him in language other than down- 
right billingsgate. When he was entering on that course which 
was to make his later life a wreck, and was engaged in that 
most discreditable of his enterprises, the effort to make Butler 
the Governor of Massachussetts, he did not scruple to call the 
Bird Club, an organization composed of the most reputable men 
of Boston—for the most part friends and admirers— ‘a vast 
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controlling and blackmailing institution in the politics of Massa- 
chussetts”’;* although everyone else knew, and Phillips should 
have known, that it was one of the most potent influences in the 
State for good government.“ Horace Greeley, or rather Zhe 
Tribune, which amounted to the same thing, Phillips had often 
extolled. But when the great editor ran against Grant, in 1872, 
he wrote of him so harshly and unreasonably that he must have 
defeated his own purpose. “I never knew,’ he wrote, “till 
now of any of his eulogists so heedless and undiscriminating as 
ever to claim that he was a sincere man. As for his honesty — 
for twenty years it has been a byword with us that it would be 
safe to leave your open purse in the same room with him; but 
as for any other honesty no one was ever witless enough to con- 
nect the idea with his name.”’” 

On the old South Phillips had, to use his own expression, ex- 
hausted even the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of scorn. Unlike 
Burke, he did know the method of indicting a whole people. 
So bitter and irrational was his hatred that he could not even 
praise the South of the Revolution but accounted for its patriot- 
ism on the ground,—‘To merchant, independence meant only 
direct trade ; to planter, cheating his creditors.’’” Lincoln de- 
tested slavery but that did not blind him to the good qualities 
of the Southern people. He hated the sin but loved the sinner. 
Phillips, on the contrary, hated the slave, but he hated the 
master—hated him with an intensity that knew no abatement 
when that master, vanquished, dispossessed, impoverished, was 
straining every effort in the gigantic but also pathetic task of re- 
storing order out of the chaos of his former grandeur. He had 
accepted no compromise in his battles. He knew no mercy 
when his principles were triumphant. He advocated confisca- 
tion and colonization” and demanded that the President's par- 
dons be declared void.” He did not, indeed, desire to invoke 


* Austin, pp. 262-263. (Austin condemns the expression.) 

* Stearns, pp. 214 ff. * Austin, pp. 285-286. 
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the scaffold because “it would sink our civilization to the level 
of Southern barbarism.’’ But he could say, and that too in a 
speech on Lincoln: “A thousand men rule the rebellion, are 
the rebellion. ...... Banish every one of these thousand 
rebel leaders—every one of them—on pain of death if they 
ever return. Confiscate every dollar and acre they own.”” In 
the same speech he charged that the assassination of Lincoln 
was “but the result and fair representative of the system in 
whose defense it was done”’; and that Booth would be received 
“with all honor” if he succeeded in reaching the Southland.” 
Nor did he scruple to insinuate that the deed had been approved 
previously at Richmond,” going even beyond Thad Stevens, who, 
when told that the President’s proclamation implicated Jefferson 
Davis and Clement C. Clay in the conspiracy, said: ‘Those 
men are no friends of mine. They are public enemies... . . 
But I know these men, sir; they are gentlemen and incapable 
of being assassins." 

Jefferson Davis, Phillips styled ‘a chief of a savage horde ri- 
valled only by fiendish aboriginees in his warranted atrocities.” ™ 
Even Robert E. Lee did not escape. ‘No government”, he 
said of that hero whose Christian charm has captivated friend 
and foe alike so that to-day his statue stands beside that of 
Washington in the National Valhalla, “should ask of the South 
which he has wasted, and the North which he has murdered, 
such superabundant Christian patience as to tolerate in our 
streets the presence of a wretch whose hand upheld Libby 
prison and Andersonville, and whose soul is black with 64,000 
deaths by starvation and torture.’ ™ 

But perhaps the unsparing execration which Phillips visited 
on his adversaries is best illustrated by his Fraternity or Idols 
Lecture, delivered on October 4th, 1859. One must almost go 
back to the oration on the Crown to rival the bitter invective of 
that speech. And yet there was something positively ghoulish 
in Phillips’s conduct on that occasion. Webster and Choate, 
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both in their graves and mourned with a sorrow deep and abid- 
ing by the nation they loved and honored, formed the theme of 
his discourse. His famous denunciation of Choate, long a fav- 
orite of the school boy, is a masterpeice of misrepresentation, al- 
though as sheer invective, it has never been surpassed. It com- 
bines the ruthless ruin of the lightning stroke and the awesome 
roll of the thunder with the compressed fury of the hurricane. 
But “the outrageous magnificence”’ of the effort cannot blind 
us to its indecency. Perhaps its extremely bad taste might be 
somewhat condoned in view of the intensity and nature of 
Phillips’s sentiments, had it been confined solely to the public 
life of the two great and patriotic men he so relentlessly but 
also unwittingly defamed. But no palliation is possible for the 
utter indelicacy of his jeering innuendo,” rewarded by vulgar 
laughter, directed at the popularly supposed dissolute habits 
of Webster—a tradition greatly weakened by a recent and con- 
vincing book by Mr. Wilkinson on that very subject. 

But it is time to turn from Phillips the man to Phillips the 
orator, though the transition is an easy one, for Phillips the man 
was Phillips the orator and Phillips the orator, Phillips the man. 
He will go down in the history of oratory as the orator of the 
colloquial—the man who never seemed to try to soar or to 
thrill but who was constantly doing both. He rarely departed 
from the conversational tone even in his most vehement pas- 
sages. But no one ever understood quite so well how to put 
so much range in so small a compass. He could sound the 
trumpet of defiance and annihilate with the thunderbolt of in- 
dignant scorn in a conversational tone. He could make the 
colloquial vibrate with passion, sparkle with energy and enthu- 
siam, glow with interest and appeal. His oratory resembled the 
scimitar of Saladin in its ease and the great sword of Richard in 
its force. Never has any orator extorted more bursts of ap- 
proval from hostile and received more plaudits from friendly au- 
diences than Phillips. It is told somewhere how, in the days 


35 The sentence referred to, “Take Aaron Burr. We omit his private life— 
it might suggest comparisons”, is omitted in the speech as it appears in the 
edition of Phillips's Lectures and Speeches ; but it may be found on page 16 of 
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after the war, he was accustomed to test his power in a curious 
way. In one of his lectures he would relate in his usual off- 
hand manner a story about a college president who in an ad- 
dress to his students in the ante-bellum days, declared, “No 
slavery anywhere.” The slavery agitation had passed away, but 
Phillips always put such a magical something into the words 
that invariably a hearty round of applause would follow. When 
it had ceased, Phillips would say, ‘You applaud—so did the 
students. But the President checked them and continued — 
‘except in the slave states.’”” At the time he was wont to relate 
this story the sentiment, ‘“‘No slavery anywhere”’, was little 
better than cant, but Phillips wanted applause just at that place 
and he always got it. 

No orator ever possessed more fecund imagination than 
Phillips. His oratory abounds in sparkling epigrams, striking 
phrases and expressions. One can find in his speeches any 
number of sentences almost as surprisingly beautiful as when 
he said of Lovejoy: ‘How cautiously men sink into nameless 
graves while now and then one forgets himself into immortality.” 
We know of nothing that can be more profitably read by one 
who wishes to cultivate imagination than Phillips’s speeches 
which, fortunately, were well reported. Indeed, his method of 
speaking was in a very special manner calculated to give the 
greatest possible play to the imagination. He was always secre- 
tive as to his manner of preparation. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that it was his custom to jot down a number of points and 
study them well, then write out and memorize an introduction 
and leave the rest to the inspiration of the moment.” Such a 
system was bound to enlarge and perfect an already virile imag- 
ination; but it also tended to induce exaggeration and mis- 
statements. 

With wit and humor, both of which most orators lack, Phillips 
was generously supplied. His works are replete with telling 
and pleasing anecdotes, illustrations and witticisms—none of 
which seemed dragged in, as is so often the case. Even to-day 
we can fully appreciate his description of a politican. “A poli- 
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tician”’, he once said, “is a man who lives by whispering at 
Washington what he wouldn’t for all the world have known at 
home, and whispering at home what he wouldn’t for all the 
world have known at Washington, and who is politically dead 
the moment he is equally well known in both places.” 

But in spite of all their manifold beauties, Phillips's speeches 
are not finished productions like those of Burke or Webster. 
In delivery and interest he undoubtedly excelled either; but he 
lacked the patience and the logical depth necessary to create a 
sustained and elaborate argument such as that on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts. The poorest of Phillips’s speeches was never 
received with the contemptuous indifference that greeted 
Burke’s great oration on that ‘occasion. His best is to-day 
ranked far below it. Indeed, compared with the luminous 
oratory of Burke, Phillips’s seem little better than a very 
refined and elevated stump oratory. But, such as it is, it 
will never cease to delight and to some degree instruct the 
sons of men. 

The most famous and, in all probability, the best of Phillips's 
speeches is that which he made, at the very outset of his career, 
in Faneuil Hall.“ A meeting had been called in that historic 
structure for the purpose of protesting against the murder of the 
Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, a reputed abolitionist, who had been 
shot at Alton, Illinois, while endeavoring to establish a news- 
paper there. On the day appointed the hall was packed by 
both friend and foe of the meeting. Doctor Channing spoke 
and offered the resolutions, which were read by B. F. Hallet and 
seconded by George S. Hillard. James T. Austin, Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth, then took the platform and, 
amid cheers from his supporters, opposed the adoption of the 
resolutions, saying, among other things, that Lovejoy had died 
as the fool dieth, How Phillips had become an abolitionist, 
after seeing Garrison dragged through the streets of Boston by 
a “broadcloth mob” is too well known to bear relating. He 
had already turned his back on family, fortune, ambition, and 
all things men hold most dear; and had signalized his allegiance 


5" Martyn, p. 526. 8 Speeches and Lectures, first series, p. 2. 
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to the cause by a speech at Lynn, Massachussetts.” He was 
now present at the meeting with his wife, who had had no share 
in his conversion. His latest and best biographer, Mr. Sears, 
thinks he came prepared to make a speech, although, of course, 
not exactly the speech he did make.“ But twenty-five years 
after the event Phillips himself said: “I went there without 
the least intention of making a speech or taking any part in the 
proceedings. My wife and Mrs. Chapman wished to go and I 
accompanied them. I remember wearing a long surtout, a brand 
new one, with a small cape (as was the fashion of the day), 
and after the Attorney-General made his speech denouncing 
Lovejoy as a fool, I suddenly felt myself inspired and tearing off 
my overcoat started for the platform. My wife seized me by the 
arm and half terrified, said, ‘Wendell, what are you going to 
do?’ I replied, ‘I am going to speak, if I can make myself 
heard.’’’* 

And speak he did and, although in the beginning interrupted 
by shouts of disapproval, his headlong eloquence soon bore 
everything before it, cowed or converted his interrupters, blasted 
the Attorney-General and carried the resolutions overwhelm- 
ingly. Never while the English language endures will be for- 
gotten that noble passage: “Sir, when I heard the gentleman 
lay down the principles which placed the murderers of Alton 
side by side with Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and Adams, I 
thought those pictured lips [pointing to the portraits in the hall] 
would have broken into voice to rebuke the recreant American 
—the slanderer of the dead. The gentleman said he would 
sink into insignificance if he condescended to gainsay the prin- 
ciples of these resolutions. For the sentiments he has uttered 
on soil consecrated by the prayers of Puritans and the blood of 
patriots, the earth should have yawned and swallowed him up. 
. . . » Presumptuous to assert the freedom of the press on 
American ground? Is the assertion of such freedom before the 
age? So much before the age as to leave one no right to make 
it because it displeases the community? Who invents this libel 
on his country? It is this very thing which entitles Lovejoy to 


* Sears, pp. 37-38 ; Martyn, p. 81. ” Sears, p. 55. “ Stearns, p. 187. 
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greater praise. The disputed right which provoked the Revo- 
lution—taxation without representation—is far beneath that for 
which he died. [Strong and general expression of disapproba- 
tion.] One word, gentlemen—As much as thought is better 
than money so much is the cause in which Lovejoy died nobler 
that a mere question of taxes. James Otis thundered in this 
hall when the king did not touch his pocket. Imagine, if you 
can, his indignant eloquence had England offered to put a gag 
upon his lips.” [Great applause. | 

Truly that speech deserves the tribute paid it by George W. 
Curtis when he said: ‘‘Three speeches have made the places 
where they were delivered illustrious in our history —three, and 
there is no fourth.” He refers to the speech of Patrick Henry 
at Williamsburg, of Lincoln at Gettysburg, and Wendell Phillips 
at Faaeuil Hall. 

It will always, we suppose, be a debatable question as to just 
how much influence the abolitionists had in shaping the events 
that led to emancipation. The most impartial of American his- 
torians, James Ford Rhodes, has given us his usual scholarly 
estimate. He tells us: “An earnest writer and organizer like 
Garrison and an orator like Phillips could hardly devote them- 
selves to a work for ten years without making themselves felt. 
Yet the only practical result of their labors lay in the fact that, 
having convinced men that slavery was wrong, they made re- 
publican voters while urging their followers not to vote.” “ 

When we remember that over a decade before Garrison began 
his crusade, Missouri—where slavery already existed —only 
entered the Union as a slave state after a compromise and a 
contest so fierce and sharp that, Seward afterwards said, the 
Union reeled under its vehemence, and that the Tallmadge 
amendment, prohibiting further introduction of slavery there 
and providing for its gradual extinction, actually passed the 
House and almost the Senate, we cannot believe that it was 
Garrison and his disciples that aroused the Northern conscience. 
But we can confidently affirm that by abuse, which was too 
often slander, they intensified Southern feeling both among 
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Southern statesmen like John Randolph, who frankly avowed 
the evils of slavery, as well as among others like Jefferson Davis, 
who saw in it nothing but blessings, and thus in a very large 
measure unintentionally shaped the means by which abolition 
was consummated, namely Civil War. But that this fact entitles 
them to very great praise from the historian we seriously doubt ; 
just as one may also doubt whether it was even conducive to 
quicken emancipation, stifling, as it did, the abolition sentiment 
which had previously prevailed in the border states.“ One 
must be prejudiced indeed to withhold the tribute of admiration 
from the courage, the humanity, the self-sacrifice which so many 
abolitionists displayed in an eminent degree on so many occa- 
sions. But we do not believe we strain credulity or misstate 
history when we assert that, from the day of its delivery to the 
emancipation proclamation, Webster's reply to Hayne played a 
larger part in every national event related to slavery than did 
all the writings, speeches, lectures, and labors of all the aboli- 
tionists combined. It has been well said that, “It was not ‘no 
union with slaveholders’ but it was ‘liberty and union’ that 
won,” “ 

It is a lasting and convincing proof of the good sense and 
judgment of the American people that now, when the passions 
of war have cooled and the animosity of sections subsided, they 
have withheld their homage equally from the Phillipses of one 
side and the Yanceys of the other and have selected as the 
most ideal and commanding figure of that period the man who 
said, “I do not suffer by the South; I suffer with the South.” 
If one should wish to gauge the true calibre of Wendell Phillips, 
let him follow out a comparison several times before suggested 
in this article. Let him read the first and second inaugural of 
Abraham Lincoln and the speeches made at the same time by 
Phillips. Let him read the Gettysburg address and then imagine 
what Phillips would have said under the same circumstances. 
In spite of the purity and loftiness of his motives and the no- 
bility of a lifetime spent unceasingly and ungrudgingly in the 


“See Webster’s Seventh of March Speech. 
“Rhodes, Vol. I, p. 161. 
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interest of others, Phillips was essentially incapable of uttering 
that sublime sentiment of the second inaugural,—‘‘ With malice 
toward none; with charity for all.” When one contemplates 
Lincoln he beholds a wise and discerning statesman and a lovely 
and benevolent man. When one contemplates Phillips he be- 
holds an extremist—a brilliant, interesting, and in many re- 
spects, an admirable extremist— but an extremist nevertheless ; 
and in the plan of world-civilization, extremists have little share 
and that share is mainly for the bad. 


Horace H. Haacan. 


Washington, D. C. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY VIEWS OF THE SOUTHERN 
RACE PROBLEM 


To set myself right with the reader, I may take occasion at 
the outset to say that I am a native of a border state, that one 
of my grandfathers was an abolitionist and the other a slave- 
holder, that I have lived for a number of years at some distance 
north and south of Mason and Dixon’s Line, and hence I trust 
can honestly disclaim all prejudice in regard to the racial prob- 
lem—for a problem it is, at once dark, vast, and depressing. 
Having been interested in this problem for many years, I have 
found it both stimulative and instructive to read the opinions of 
recent writers who have studied the question from different 
points of view, and to compare their ideas with my own obser- 
vations and experiences. The results of the comparison of four 
of these writers will prove, I hope, of some interest and value to 
my readers. 

First of all, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’ thinks that at the pres- 
ent tine two well-defined impulses may be said to exist in the 
South, one toward the development of a hard caste system, the 
other toward a reasonable, kindly, and honorable working to- 
gether of the races. In the light of this conclusion he describes 
in attractive style such mattters as the necessity of negro labor 
to the South; the fact that the higher the wages the fewer are 
the workers (it is much easier then to live at someone else’s ex- 
pense ); the large number of loafers; the overwhelming propor- 
tion of negroes in agricultural pursuits (about eighty-three per 
cent); the segregation of the races; the feeling against the edu- 
cated negroes (though he utterly fails to grasp the causes of this 
feeling ); the condition of the negroes in the North; finally, the . 
special problem of the mulattoes, who constitute from one-fourth 
to one-third of the colored population. He rightly holds that 
the problem is one that concerns the entire nation, and urges 
that the negro must be trained to his highest capacity. Yet he 
evidently rates that capacity much higher than would those ob- 
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servers who have the most intimate knowledge of the negro and 
his peculiarities of character. 

Mr. Baker's book is journalistic and dramatic. It is perhaps 
more valuable as material for use by a student of the subject 
than as a basis for generalizations, and is interesting as an in- 
dication of attitude rather than as a scholarly and original con- 
tribution. 

In contrast to the above, Professor Josiah Royce’s essay on 
“Race Questions and Prejudices”’* is a more worthy treatment 
of the matter, from a psychological and philosophic standpoint. 
He rightly maintains that there is no really scientific basis of 
race differentiation, and adds that “social inequality” rather 
than an ‘approach to equality”’ is responsible for racial amalga- 
mation (p 21). Of course this latter statement is true only as 
regards <//icit relations which are undoubtedly furthered by the 
attitude of a superior toward an inferior race, but I am sure it is 
inevitable that equality would lead to /ega/ relations between 
them being entered upon and finally result in amalgamation 
after all. The history of the world, not to mention Massachu- 
setts, is sufficient proof of this. 

Taking Jamaica as an example, he thinks that the English 
have solved the problem on that island, and have done so by 
means of “good administration” and “reticence”. This argu- 
ment may be used easily to justify the Southern policy of racial 
segregation and social inequality. If we consider the matter 
for a moment, we must realize that good administration is made 
possible in Jamaica only by a governing race, and in the United 
States there is theoretically no such people, for negroes are sup- 
posedly equal citizens with the whites. Therefore the South 
may be said to be only attempting through its policy of segre- 
gation and subordination to realize a condition where the Jamai- 
can method would be possible. ‘Reticence’ would mean — 
Discuss the race as a whole, but treat individuals according to 
their deserts. This, too, is in harmony with the Southern habit. 
According to my own observation the average Northerner is 


2 In the volume entitled Race Questions and Other American Problems. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. 
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theoretically fond of the negro race as a whole, but detests the 
individual, while the Southerner on the other hand hates the 
race but is very fond of and friendly toward various individual 
negroes. In the long run, which is more apt to reward the 
deserving? 

Another Harvard professor, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, has 
published more lately a valuable contribution to the subject 
with the title of the Southern South.” He well says that at 
the present day the North is tired of the negro problem and 
less inclined to interfere than at any other time during the 
last forty years, but that this section of the country has an inter- 
est and responsibility in the question which it helped to bring 
upon the nation. Professor Hart also makes the following 
admission which, considering his birth and training, cannot fail 
to seem especially significant to the South: “Race measured 
by race, the negro is inferior, and his past history in Africa and 
America leads to the belief that he will remain inferior in race 
stamina and race achievement.” (p. 105). 

Professor Hart notes that the negro is showing a lessening 
rate of increase in most parts of the South. Thus in the period 
1860 to 1880 the whites in the South increased by sixty per 
cent, and the blacks by forty-eight per cent, while from 1880 to 
1900 the rates were respectively sixty per cent and thirty-nine 
per cent. Of course the question at once arises—What is the 
cause of this relative decrease? While he does not adequately 
discuss this, it seems to me that the correct answer would be — 
Immigration to the North, the ravages of disease, and the in- 
creased cost and difficulty of living. 

Further, Professor Hart thinks that the negro will work, and 
that as a rule only the city negroes are averse to labor. I 
fear he is sadly misinformed in this, for the crowds of negroes 
loafing at every cross-roads village or in front of the ‘“co’t 
house” of every little county seat in the South is a standing 
refutation ; so that it may be a question only of the relative de- 
gree of indolence. Another proof not altogether answered by 
the comparative recency of the abolition of slavery, is the fact 
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that the negroes, while they constitute one-third of the Southern 
population, own but one-fortieth of the property. 

Professor Hart is opposed to racial amalgamation as inevita- 
bly meaning a decline in civilization, but laughs at the idea of 
opposition to social equality. Herein he confuses the idea of 
society in the general sense of community, and society in the 
special sense of birth, breeding, culture, fellowship, and com- 
panionship. Southerners do not, as a class, object to formal 
business equality, but they do object to equality in informal, 
personal matters. Again, he thinks that economically the negro 
is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the South, not only as 
regards the present but also as regards the future, for he can 
discern no substitute. We shall find that in this latter particu- 
lar he contradicts the views of Mr, Alfred Holt Stone of Missis- 
sippi, whose opinions are given later. 

The views held by the majority of intelligent people in the 
South are summarized as follows: There must be dominance of 
the white race; no legalized admixture of the races; the South- 
ern whites will settle the problem and alone (and that without 
the active help of the negroes) ;‘ the poor whites and their up- 
lift are a part of the same problem; and the North must keep 
hands off, though there is a class of white leaders which welcomes 
Northern discussion and help. 

Professor Hart offers the following as a partial solution of the 
problem :— 

First, we must apply to negroes ‘the same kind of law and 
justice that the experience of the Anglo-Saxon has found neces- 
sary for its own protection.” 

Second, the negro must attain greater economic efficiency, 
which will afford a bond of respect and commercial unity with 
the whites. 

Third, all moral and educational means, such as the church, 
white teachers, and moral encouragement, must be used to aid 
in his advancement. 

“From every point of view, the obvious thing for the South 


* The attitude of Southern whites toward Booker Washington, and also 
the views of such authority as Mr. A. H. Stone, would seem to disprove this. 
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is to make the best of its condition and not the worst, to give 
opportunities of uplift to all those who can appropriate them, to 
raise the negro race to as high a point as it is capable of occu- 
pying. This is a long, hard process, full of disappointment and 
perhaps bitterness. The problem is not soluble in the sense 
that anyone can foresee a wholly peaceful and contented com- 
munity divided into two camps; but the races can live along- 
side, and codperate, though one be superior to the other. That 
superiority only throws the greater responsibility on the upper 
race. Nobody has ever given better advice to the South than 
Senator John Sharp Williams :—‘In the face of this great prob- 


~ lem it would be well that wise men think more, good men pray 


more, and that all men talk less and curse less.’ In that spirit 
the problem will be solved, because it will be manfully con- 
fronted.” ( p. 393-394). 

It seems to me that Professor Hart gives an exceptionally fair 
treatment of the subject, but shows a tendency to use to too 
great an extent an unusual and brilliant faculty in making de- 
ductions from almost any particular data. With strange incon- 
sistency he accuses the Southern people of generalizing from 
their experience with the few blacks they know, and then criti- 
cizes Judge Norwood of Georgia for making generalizations 
after having tried twelve thousand cases of negroes in the city 
courts of Savannah. I am strongly inclined to doubt his state- 
ment that the “white people do not know the negroes in their 
churches, their schools, their cabins, etc., but only know the 
criminals of the race."’ This may be a tendency, but it is not 
yet a fact. The book is especially interesting as a contribution 
to the subject by a Northerner who approaches it sympathet- 
ically and with a broad-minded toleration. It is a very signif- 
icant fact that he makes such a close approach to Southern views 
on the problem, and naturally leads one to the heart-searching 
question —Is not the South right after all? 

Mr. Alfred Holt Stone, in a book entitled Studies in the 
American Race Problem,’ offers the best and most convincing 
discussion I have yet read. His is a cold, calm statement of 
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facts drawn largely from long years of observation and actual 
experience in the South. 

Mr. Stone gives, with great acuteness, the following summary 
of the chief characteristics of the negro in the South :—A disre- 
gard of the marriage relation ; brutality to wife and children; a 
migratory habit; general unreliability ; a few who are drunkards 
but few who do not drink (both men and women); a small dif- 
ference between negroes of town and country; an inability to 
distinguish between the simplest forms or real and fictitious ad- 
vantage; a lack of logical thought and a control more by fancies 
than by common sense ; an easy-going indolence that chafes un- 
der restraints that restrict its enjoyment; a tendency to “lean 
too much upon the Lord and not enough upon one’s self in 
things spiritual”; an entire improvidence that will run into 
debt ; cheerfulness and acceptance of a situation; a love of pa- 
laver and juggling with words.—Not the picture of an optimist, 
and yet how true it is in every particular! Mr. Stone seems to 
think that the whole matter can be summed up in two words — 
improvidence and immorality. 

He maintains that all people, both North and South, are fun- 
damentally alike in their attitude toward the negro, and that the 
experience of countries other than the United States—even 
Professor Royce’s paradise of Jamaica—shows the same racial 
antipathy. Furthermore, Northern conditions are extending 
to the South. In support of this latter statement, a clear and 
convincing chapter is devoted to a description of the various ex- 
periments made with Italian laborers on the cotton plantations 
of Arkansas and Mississippi. It appears that the Italians are a 
more permanent and assured tenantry, that they cultivate the 
soil more carefully and in a better way, and they do it without 
the almost paternalistic supervision of labor required by negro 
cotton hands. Finally, the Italians are more reliable in observ- 
ing contracts, and thus cause less loss to the capitalists. Indeed, 


® Since the above was written a short time ago, the University of Michi- 
gan has published (1913) a work by Dr. Frank U. Quillin entitled Zhe 
Color Line in Ohio. Dr. Quillin arrives at precisely the same conclusion 
as Mr. Stone, after a thorough investigation of conditions in Ohio at the 
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the claim is made without hesitation that as a matter of fact 
they are driving out the negroes. 

Mr. Stone urges as the most essential element in the solution 
of the problem, the purification of the home life of the negro. 
He disclaims any attempt at a final solution, which could be at- 
tained only by extermination or amalgamation (and both are 
impossible), but urges that the negro must be let alone and must 
be given time. It is a question of race and not of place. The 
negroes must be taught pride and solidarity, and the two races 
must “arrive at some basis of common occupancy of their re- 
spective territories, which shall be mutually satisfactory, even if 
not wholly free from friction.” When the negro develops the 
capacity and aptitude for government, he will be given his share 
—even by the people of the South—and till then, therefore, 
he should eschew politics and turn to self-development in 
an economic and intellectual sense. ‘‘The negro masses of 
America at present form a peasant class, and we could much 
more truly help them by frankly recognizing the fact. Every 
race has its peasant stage, and in its evolutionary processes the 
Negro is no exception to the rule. It seems to me the part of 
wisdom to recognize the existence of this great class . . . . and 
to wisely study its necessities and honestly administer to its 
needs. . . . . Every policy of this government which has touched 
the Negro’s political life has been based upon the assumed op- 
position of the Southern people. And failure is written large 
across the record. Why not raise the matter out of the quag- 
mire of present politics and ancient sectionalism and frankly 
leave it where it belongs, and where the very logic of its inherent 
elements inevitably must some day place it,— with the people of 
the South, both white and black? Why not try the plan? Its 
execution would be extremely simple. What the Negro needs 
just now is a political ‘rest cure’. His daily litany should in- 
clude a prayer to be let alone.”’ (pp. 420-421). 

Although Mr. Stone is very careful in his deductions and sane 
and reasonably dispassionate in his opinions, he is strong and 
decided in his judgments and conclusions. From my own more 
limited experience I should judge that among the four writers 
reviewed above, his conclusions are most nearly correct. 
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After all, the more I have studied this problem of all problems 
during the past few years, the more hopeless I have felt. I can 
pretend to no final solution, but only echo the words of a prom- 
inent Southern educator who once said to me in conversation : 
“T can see no solution of the matter, and don’t know what may 
be the outcome. It seems to me now that Booker Washington 
in his industrial training school at Tuskeegee is following the 
best plan yet devised, hence I am supporting him.”’ Therefore, 
I offer the following suggestions as a palliative, and not as a 
cure :— 

' The negro must be recognized as one of an inferior, not 
merely a backward, race. He must be treated as a ‘(grown-up 
child’’— with justice, but with authority. He must be educated 
and given every opportunity to develop to the limit of his 
capacity, and this education must in general take the form of 
industrial training. A few of the thoroughly capable negroes 
(and their number is pitifully small) should be educated above 
the average of their fellows to aid the whites in leading their 
people. Again, they must be given the opportunity to associate 
with the whites in dustxess relations in order to learn by exam- 
ple, but not in social relations. This will be a fair safeguard 
against amalgamation, which is unthinkable. Only a selected 
few should be permitted the ballot, based on both educational 
and property tests, and if this is too hard to administer, then 
none should vote. The franchise is a gift and not an inherent 
right. Perhaps racial representation in the government on the 
New Zealand plan’ might be advisable, not so much for the pur- 
poses of government as to give the negroes the opportunity to 
voice their wants. They must be Christianized, but should have 
no separate church organization in the broader sense of the 
term, only separate parishes and minor units. The negro is a 
distinctly Southern problem, it is true, but the South needs the 


* The natives have a fixed number of representatives in Parliament. The 
whites and natives are two different constituencies, and neither race has a 
voice in the choice of representatives by the other. The number of native 
representatives is permanent, while the white representation is based upon 
population and grows in strength with the increase in the number of white 
inhabitants. 
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loving help and sympathy and confidence of the North, and 
all should join in an effort to stop the agitation of the question, 
especially in politics, else we shall play into the hands of dem- 
agogues and give the negro an undue idea of his own impor- 
tance. 

From a sense of Christian duty we of the white race must 
maintain a truly sympathetic charity toward the negro, and that 
sense of duty must be long-suffering. Perhaps, after all, it is 
only necessary for us to realize that the teachings of the Christ 
offer the one safe basis for dealing with the problem and ulti- 
mately solving it, even though as individuals we may just at the 
present time differ as to what is the proper method of applying 
those teachings. 

Ww. Starr MvErs. 
Princeton University. 
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THE DESTINY OF MAN 


The purpose of this essay is to discuss the future of the hu- 
man race upon this planet. Though all attempts to forecast the 
future must contain much of the speculative ; yet in certain par- 
ticulars, modern science leads to very definite conclusions about 
the future. If we cannot prophesy with certainty, we can, at 
least in some matters, base reasonable expectations upon a firm 
foundation of accepted scientific principles. There is nothing 
of such intensely practical interest as the immediate future, and 
perhaps nothing of such purely academic interest as the very dis- 
tant future. In the intermediate region, interest passes gradually 
from the practical to the academic. All men have a practical 
interest in the morrow; provident men have a practical interest 
in the future of a fewcenturies. It is with this future of centu- 
ries, or a few milleniums, that this essay has most concern ; but 
it will be appropriate to begin with a few words about the very 
remote future, as it is desirable to keep the ultimate end some- 
what in mind while discussing the near future. 

That there will be an ultimate end of the present order of 
things, physical science indicates very clearly. The sun is con- 
tinually giving out heat. Heat is a form of energy, and, as 
such, cannot be created out of nothing. Solar heat is produced 
mostly by transformation of the internal energy of the sun. 
When all of this energy has been used up, there will be nothing 
to maintain solar heat, and the sun will become cold. This will 
leave our planet in darkness, except for starlight, and its tem- 
perature will fall very nearly to absolute zero. The atmosphere 
will not only condense and fall like rain, but will freeze solid. 
Under such conditions all life, as we know it, must cease. It 
has been estimated that the present rate of loss of solar heat 
will cool the sun to dull redness in about ten million years. 
Science cannot entertain the possibility of any inventions which 
will enable man to cope with such conditions and prolong his 
present kind of existence after the cooling of the sun. The 
difficulties in the way are fundamental ; the problem would re- 
quire the creation of energy out of nothing, and would thus be 
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essentially the same as that of the so-called “perpetual-motion 
machine”’. 

How nearly certain may we be of the correctness of this fore- 
cast of the remote future? We cannot be certain of it at all. 
Science shows that at the present time the solar system is gradu- 
ally approaching the condition outlined above. It is natural to 
expect that the present tendencies will continue and ultimately 
realize an age of frozen air. But science also indicates the pos- 
sibility of interruption to the present trend of decline. Shooting 
stars or meteorites are small masses of matter which plunge into 
the earth’s atmosphere from outer space with velocities of sev- 
eral miles per second. So great a velocity represents a large 
amount of energy per pound of matter; this energy can be con- 
verted into heat, and is so converted when the shooting star 
strikes the upper atmosphere. The quantity of heat brought to 
the earth in this manner is insignificant, for the reason that the 
mass of the meteorites is insignificant. If a sufficiently large 
meteorite, say one as large as the moon, should bump into the 
earth, the heat produced would be sufficient to reduce the earth 
to its original molten condition. If the sun should come into 
collision with a meteorite of its own size, that is to say, with an- 
other star, it would be raised to such enormous brilliancy that 
it would parch and wither every living thing upon the earth 
and cause the ocean to boil away into steam. There is 
abundant reason to believe that outer space contains meteor- 
ites or ‘“‘dark stars of enormous size.” Astronomers have fre- 
quently seen new stars appear where there had been none be- 
fore; or old stars suddenly increase several magnitudes in bril- 
liancy. In such cases we suppose that a collision has taken 
place. There is no reason why our sun should not be one of 
the parties in such a collision, as well as some other star. But 
the probability of such an occurrence in any given year is ex- 
ceedingly slight. A succession of meteorites of proper size, im- 
pinging upon the sun, could enable it to maintain its present 
rate of radiation indefinitely. But it is hardly conceivable that 
the succession would be adjusted exactly so as to avoid too 
great heat on the one hand and to great cold on the other. Even 
if such a condition should obtain throughout all eternity, it 
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would increase the size of the sun until it would eventually reach 
and engulf the earth. As regards the very remote future, then, 
science gives us ample reason to expect the decay or destruc- 
tion of our planet, as we know it, in the course of some millions 
of years. It indicates the possibility of destruction at any time, 
at comparatively short notice, since the approach of a dark star, 
destined to collide with the sun, could not be detected more 
than a few years in advance. 

I propose now to drop the subject of the very remote future, 
and discuss probable changes that humanity will have to face in 
the next few thousand years. A noteworthy attempt to fore- 
cast the future of our race on earth has been made by John 
Fiske, in his book 7he Destiny of Man. His views are very op- 
timistic. He calls attention to the great advance of human in- 
tellect and morality which have accompanied the race’s gradual 
mastery of its physical surroundings. He notes that the present 
trend is toward still further improvement in material welfare, 
in intellect, in goodness. He argues that the trend will con- 
tinue in the same direction. He prophesies that humanity will 
eventually free itself completely from the physical difficulties of 
existence, over which it has already obtained partial victory. 
With no enemies or diseases to combat, and relieved from the 
struggle to obtain food, he looks forward to a race of philoso- 
phers, saints, scholars, artists. It is inspiring to contemplate 
Fiske’s beautiful picture of the future. One is led to inquire 
how well founded such expectations are. It is easy to think of 
obstacles which may prevent their realization. To be sure, we 
have no reason to expect the destruction of humanity within 
several million years; yet there are dangerous possibilities in the 
nearer future such as may call a halt on further progress, or 
cause a return to savagery. 

I propose to discuss individually some of the difficulties, — 
physical, biological, and sociological,—which mankind will have 
to overcome, if development is to continue in its present direc- 
tion. I hope to show that the physical and biological difficul- 
ties are not likely to prove insurmountable. The sociological 
difficulties seem to me much more serious. ‘ Man’s worst 
enemy is man.” 
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The principal physical difficulty is that arising from exhaus- 
tion of natural resources. Our civilization is extraordinarily 
complex. Our everyday life requires the use of materials that 
were scarcely known a hundred years ago. These materials ex- 
ist in limited supplies, which are being exhausted. Imagine hu- 
manity suddenly deprived of coal at this moment. Nearly all 
machinery would stop; transportation by rail and steamboat 
would cease ; the cities would face immediate famine; a large 
part of the population would be thrown out of employment; 
many comforts and necessities could not be obtained at all; 
there would be terrible suffering, with epidemics as its conse- 
quence; population would accordingly decrease, and civilization 
would receive a serious setback. Now the coal supply is not 
going to be cut off suddenly ; but it is being exhausted gradu- 
ally. At the present rate of consumption, a very few thousand 
years will suffice to deprive the world of coal. Nor is the time 
immeasurably distant when the supplies of petroleum, natural 
gas, and the various metals will be exhausted. 

Yet the exhaustion of natural resources need not cause seri- 
ous alarm, in the present state of scientific knowledge. Coal, 
oil, and gas are valuable, not in themselves, but only because 
they contain stores of energy that we are able to set free and 
use in the form of heat, mechanical power, or light. The en- 
ergy of these fuels entered them originally as sunlight; and the 
sun’s rays still bring us ample supplies of energy. It is true we 
have not yet devised commercially practical means of turning 
sunlight directly into the forms of energy that we need; but 
there is no scientific principle to forbid our doing so ; the only 
thing needed is inventive ingenuity in matters of detail. Even 
now, the solar engines of Shuman, and of Willsie and Boyle, 
are all nearly if not quite commercially usable; and they will 
probably come into general use within our lifetime in sunny 
countries like Arizona or Egypt. Power and heat without coal 
can be obtained inexhaustibly from waterfalls; and much help 
can be secured in this manner; but the waterpower of the whole 
world is insufficient for the needs of mankind. A more promis- 
ing development is that of the conversion of vegetable wastes 
into alcohol, a very valuable fuel. It can be produced just as 
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crops are produced, as long as sunshine, moisture, and soil re- 
main. 

Nor is the outlook less hopeful with regard to the exhaustion 
of metallic resources. To be sure, we must not hope to devise 
means of making the metals out of more common substances, 
since they are chemical elements. For that very reason, how- 
ever, they are indestructible. The wearing out of an iron rail, 
for instance, does not represent the destruction of the lost mate- 
rial, but merely the scattering of it as fine dust, or rust. Now 
it is undoubtedly a very difficult problem to recover such wide- 
ly diffused material ; yet there is no scientific principle to stand 
in the way of doing so. We can hardly doubt that future dis- 
covery and invention will find a practical solution to the prob- 
lem. It is instructive, in this connection, to note the history of 
the gold industry. Fifty years ago much material containing a 
small amount of gold was discarded because the cost of extract- 
ing the gold was greater than its value. Now, with a better 
knowledge of chemistry, this same material is being worked 
over, and large profits obtained from the thinly diffused gold 
in it. 

The exhaustion of agricultural soils presents a problem per- 
haps more serious, but probably no more difficult of solution. 
Just as with the metals, the problem is one of recovering the 
important elements of the soils, after they have been widely 
scattered ; a difficult problem, admittedly, but not an insoluble 
one, since the solution is not opposed to any general scientific 
principle. 

Altogether, there is no reason to fear the ruin of civilization 
through depletion of natural resources, inevitable as such deple- 
tion is. The solution of the difficulties lies within the potentiali- 
ties of physics, chemistry, and engineering, as long as the chem- 
ical elements and energy can be obtained. 

Nor does it seem likely that civilization will meet ruin in the 
next few thousand years through other changes in physical con- 
ditions. It has been suggested that with further cooling of the 
earth’s interior, the water will sink into the profound depths, 
and all life will cease by drought. The loss of terrestrial heat, 
however, is exceedingly slow; and if this result occurs, it will 
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be only after geologic ages, not within the next few thousand 
years. 

That any catastrophic event will occur to wreck our civiliza- 
tion is not likely. To be sure, a stellar collision is possible ; but as 
a matter of pure chance, it is not likely to come for many mil- 
lions of years. Collisions of the earth with comets will probably 
occur, but be totally harmless, since there is reason to believe 
that a comet is merely a cloud of dust. As for earthquake, 
flood, or other catastrophe of terrestrial origin, science does not 
indicate anything that could cause world-wide disturbance. 

Assuming that physical conditions remain suitable, humanity 
will still have to face dangers from its enemies among living 
things. Of these, the most important at the present time are 
the harmful bacteria. They are already fairly well under con- 
trol; and it seems altogether improbable that any species of liv- 
ing thing now in existence will ever seriously threaten our civ- 
ilization. 

It remains to inquire whether any new species of a dangerous 
nature is likely to arise. A favorite flight for imagination of 
the Jules Verne type is one concerning conquest of the earth by 
beings from another planet. This idea is too chimerical to de- 
serve more than passing mention. It will suffice to direct at- 
tention to the uncertainty as to the existence of living creatures 
on other planets; the stupendous physical difficulties of navi- 
gating the ether; the enormous time necessary to traverse inter- 
planetary distances, even if cannon-ball speed could be at- 
tained ; the difficulty of maintaining life under the physical con- 
ditions of outer space; and the improbability that creatures 
from another planet could live under the physical conditions 
obtaining on the earth. 

Another idea sometimes advanced is that some animal supe- 
rior to man will appear on earth and exterminate humanity, as 
man in his time exterminated the mastodon and cave-bear. But 
the doctrine of evolution does not admit the appearance of new 
species except by the gradual change of already existent species ; 
and there is no animal now upon the earth which is at all near 
to reaching superiority over man. Nor does it seem probable 
that any inferior animal will so develop as to seriously menace 
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i civilization. The plague of locusts did not destroy Egyptian 
civilization, though the Egyptians were less able to combat in- 
sects than we are. The bacterial disease plagues of the Middle 

Ages, destructive as they were, did not seriously impede the 
progress of civilization. If new harmful bacterial species should 

f appear in future, we can hardly doubt that the science of medi- 

| cine will be able to cope with them. Altogether, the conquest 

of man by other living creatures is quite contrary to scientific 

i probability. The progress of medicine has resulted in keeping 

V alive many sickly persons, who would die under less civilized 

f conditions. It has been suggested that this will result in en- 

/ feeblement of the general physique. One can imagine that 

such a tendency might end in decadence of the race through 

sheer physical weakness. But this idea is opposed by historical 
evidence. The keeping alive of sickly persons is no new thing, 
but has been accomplished in increasing degree as the science of 
medicine has progressed. Coincident with this development has 

: ; been a decrease in the death rate. In the late sixteen-hundreds, 

' it was eighty per cent per thousand people per year in London ; 

a) | now it is less than twenty. Then the average length of life in 

| civilized countries was twenty years ; now it is thirty-five. As the 

added years are those of adult vigor, our race must surely pos- 

sess a greater total of physical strength than it did two centuries 
ago. Furthermore, the average of adult physical vigor is greater — 
to-day than formerly, notwithstanding the common belief that 
men of former times were much stronger than at present. The 
natural but erroneous idea comes, no doubt, from reading ordi- 
nary history, which deals chiefly with achievements of the great, 

. who were necessarily people of somewhat exceptional bodily 

i vigor. But books which indicate the life of the common peo- 

ple in other ages give plenty of evidence of weakness and dis- 

ease. Such is the case, for instance, with the Old and New Tes- 
taments, with Chaucer, with Boccaccio. The real fact is, that 
the average physical stamina of our race has improved with ad- 
vance in medicine, despite the salvation of sickly individuals. 

This justifies expectation of still further improvement in the fu- 

ture. We shall be more dependent, perhaps, on the physician 

and sanitarian; but as long as the result is increased bodily 
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vigor, we need hardly fear decadence of the race through phys- 
ical weakness. 

Dangers of new and unforseen nature may arise and threaten 
our race. While such possibility must be admitted, intelligent 
discussion cannot go into the totally unknown. So far as 
known dangers are concerned, I do not believe that there are 
any of a physical or biological nature which can prevent the 
realization of John Fiske’s ideal of the destiny of man. 

Unfortunately, man has an enemy much more dangerous to 
him than any force of nature, any ferocious beast, or any pesti- 
lence; an enemy which he cannot escape, cannot kill, and per- 
haps can never overcome. I refer to the fellow man; an enemy 
in fact, if not in spirit. This enemy may or may not encom- 
pass the destruction of humanity ; that it will prevent the reali- 
zation of John Fiske’s ideal, I regard as possible ; that it will re- 
motely postpone such realization, by causing centuries of retro- 
gression to follow the past few of advancement, I believe is 
probable. The grounds for this belief will occupy the remain- 
der of this paper. 

First, let it be noted that with all the progress of recent cen- 
turies, humanity is in a more unstable position than ever before. 
Just as an army, in occupying large new territory, becomes 
more vulnerable, so humanity, in pressing its conquest of the 
forces of nature, has reached a situation in which more loss can 
be caused by comparatively slight mishaps, than ever before. 
For one thing, our control over nature requires large quantities 
of capital. I use the word ‘capital’, of course, in the sense of 
agencies of production : tools, machinery, buildings, roads, sup- 
plies of material and the like. These things represent the accumu- 
lation of centuries. Let them be destroyed, and civilization would 
disappear ; nor could it be restored soon, however much scien- 
tific knowledge might be available. Without capital, the pro- 
ductiveness of labor would shrink to almost nothing ; and dense 
populations could no longer find sufficient food. All other 
activities would have to give place to the struggle for 
food. Education would stop, and present scientific knowledge 
would soon be lost. 

Again, civilized nations have become more closely related 
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than ever before. They adopt each other's inventions, laws, 
customs. Future developments will not affect single countries 
alone, but will affect all civilized humanity. If developments 
are bad, all civilization will have to suffer; not merely one 
country, as in previous times. 

Finally, our present civilization requires very complicated or- 
ganization. There are more interdependences between essen- 
tially disconnected activities than was formerly the case. A 
slight derangement of detail can now bring consequences out of 
all proportion. This was well illustrated three years ago, when 
the congestion of freight traffic resulted in a famine of coal in 
the northwest, and people burned fences and household furni- 
ture to keep from freezing. One such derangement neces- 
sarily causes others, and thus acts as a spark to start an 
explosion in the unstable structure of our civilization. With ad- 
vancing civilization, the interdependences increase in number 
and importance. 

With these considerations in mind, I propose to discuss five 
ways in which man may destroy his civilization, and start an 
era of retrogression. These are: warfare, misgovernment, de- 
generation of the stock, moral decadence, and over-population. 
One of these alone should suffice to cause a return to the Dark 
Ages, but two or more may act together. 

As regards warfare, it is customary for leading men of all 
nations to express the view that warfare is at an end. It is 
also customary for them to act as if they expected war at any 
moment, by maintaining armaments and insisting on provisions 
for national defence. Since deeds count more than words, it is 
clear that the preponderance of competent opinion contemplates 
the continuance of warfare. A point of view resting on such 
ample authority may be accepted without further defence. It 
should be noted, further, that the nations of Europe are so en- 
tangled in treaties that when war arises between any two it will 
involve all the others. The recent policy of our own nation 
has been entirely in the direction of entanglement with foreign 
alliances. 

And then we must consider the so-called ‘‘yellow peril”. The 
unprogressive people of China, more numerous than those of 
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Western Europe and North America combined, have shown 
themselves able to purchase and use modern weapons with quite 
as deadly effect as the inventors and makers of the weapons. 
The Chinese value their lives lightly; they are superstitious 
enough to be imbued with the same sort of fanaticism which 
gave to the Saracens their conquest and destruction of more 
civilized nations. The future will aggravate the already serious 
points of conflict between white people and Chinese. Now, the 
only people who have contributed appreciably and independ- 
ently to modern advancement are those of Western Europe, 
and their descendants in other parts of the world. Other peoples 
have merely imitated, but have not, in general, made independent 
progress. If, then, the nations of Western Europe, with the United 
States and Canada, are prostrated, it is safe to suppose that pro- 
gress will give place to stagnation, if not retrogression. Such 
prostration will result, if they enter into general warfare among 
themselves, or combine in defence against the Chinese. The 
question as to who would win in a world-war is unimportant 
in this discussion. The important thing is the general destruc- 
tion of capital and derangement of institutions. It took Ger- 
many two hundred and fifty years to recover from the religious 
wars of the seventeenth century. Our own South, in fifty 
years, has not regained the position of relative importance it 
enjoyed before the war between the States. A similar war in- 
volving all the civilized world would be far more disastrous. 
The ensuing prostrations would have to be counted by centu- 
ries. Meanwhile, advancement would cease. 

In naming misgovernment as a possible agency of destruction, 
it was not intended to refer to mere aggravation of the terrible 
burdens already imposed by incompetence and extravagance of 
our rulers, but rather to the ruinous schemes of ignorant social 
reformers, which in the past have led to such disastrous exper- 
iments as the French Commune or the English Protectorate. 
Of such schemes the most threatening at present are those 
which propose to abolish individual differences. The former are 
represented by the socialists ; the latter by the trades-unionists. 
The socialist programme, in abolishing the reward for thrift, 
would abolish thrift itself; no more capital would be accumu- 
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lated ; on the contrary, that already in existence wouid be al- 
lowed to decay; and with destruction of capital our material 
civilization would disappear. The trades-unionist programme, 
in proposing to reward the idle and inefficient equally with the 
industrious and efficient, removes all incentive to development 
of special ability. Without such incentive, invention and enter- 
prise would cease ; the production of wealth would be enormous- 
ly decreased ; progress would have to give place to retrogression. 
The remarkable growth of socialism and trades-unionism com- 
pels recognition of the probability that one or the other may 
enforce its principles on the civilized world. If such principles 
should remain in force, we should have a permanent return to 
barbarism. It is more likely that they would soon be cast aside 
in disgust, as was the system of the French first republic. But 
only a few years would suffice for the total derangements of the 
complex institutions of civilization and destruction of accumu- 
lated capital. The consequences of the destruction of capital 
have already been discussed, and reveal a situation from which 
centuries might be required to regain lost ground. 

Supposing that civilization escapes these dangers, it may still 
fail through lack of proper people to maintain it. The history 
of tropical America has demonstrated the inability of negroes or 
Indians to maintain a high state of civilization, when furnished to 
them ready-made. That many white nations are equally in- 
competent, appears to follow from the retrogression of all coun- 
tries which have fallen under Turkish or Arabic control, and 
from the decadence of Poland and Finland under the control of 
the barbaric though nominally Christian Russians. The nations 
which have shown themselves capable of advancing civilization 
count less than three hundred jand fifty million inhabitants, or 
one-fifth the population of the earth. With increasing civiliza- 
tion, it has become customary for people, civilized and uncivil- 
ized, to move from one country to another. Accompanying 
these movements, a mixture of the races takes place, resulting 
in disappearance of the old stocks, and tending toward a hybrid 
stock of humanity, to which the lower types of to-day contrib- 
ute the predominant part. If the higher types are completely 
absorbed by the lower, history indicates that the hybrid 
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type would not advance in civilization, but rather would fall 
back into barbarism. Now we cannot doubt that the wandering 
of peoples of all kinds will greatly increase in the future. Ra- 
cial antipathy has not prevented intermixture when different 
races occupy the same territory. And it is not necessary for 
people of different color to mix in order to lower the stock. 
Among the white nations we have Russians, Greeks, Syrians, 
and south Italians, none of whom have shown themselves com- 
petent to maintain a modern civilization. These people are 
coming in large numbers to the United States and to Western 
Europe. They have much larger families than Americans or 
Western Europeans. The whole trend of events is towards the 
absorption of the higher types of humanity by the lower; and 
therefore, toward disappearance of those human types which 
are competent to make progress. 

There is another way in which the world may be deprived of 
people capable of advancing human progress. Civilization re- 
quires a moral as well as an intellectual standard. Human 
progress has placed in the hands of the masses more leisure and 
more money than formerly. These opportunities are used in 
large part for gross animal indulgence. The consumption of al- 
cohol per capita is increasing. It would seem that more ob- 
jectional carnal indulgences are increasing even faster. Religion 
has lost its hold. Progress has required the abandonment of 
certain religious superstitions; but the masses seem unable to 
accept this change without at the same time discarding the eter- 
nal truths of Christianity, in fact if not in profession. Un- 
checked indulgence in carnal pleasure has always resulted in 
general destruction of moral fibre, without which progress is 
impossible. Lacking the old-time restraints through poverty or 
religious belief, the present trend is toward decay of the moral 
stamina requisite for further advancement. 

Finally, the continuance of advancement requires that men 
should have time and means for more than the mere acquire- 
ment of bare physical subsistence. Now the lower types of hu- 
manity always tend to multiply until their numbers are sufficient 
to consume all the food that can be produced by their utmost 
labor. When this condition is reached, advancement necessa- 
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rily ceases. Probably over-population is responsible for the 
failure of the Chinese to continue the progress that they made 
in very early times. When the British assumed control of India, 
it was thought that the consequent relief from war, famine, and 
pestilence would enable the natives to make some advance in 
civilization ; as a matter of fact, the effect was merely an enor- 
mous increase in population, on the same low scale of existence 
as formerly. The same tendencies have produced the slum 
populations of our large cities. Science is going to enable the 
world to support a larger population than ever before, but there 
is a limit. It is fixed by the rate at which the earth receives 
solar energy. If the population increases to the extreme limit, 
everybody will have to work all the time merely to produce a 
bare subsistence ; and no time nor effort can be spent on making 
further progress. The whole human race would reach the stag- 
nation of China. 

I am well aware that it is not customary to take seriously the 
dangers just outlined. A fatuous optimism on such questions 
is the popular attitude. I think that if the optimists of to-day 
had lived in the time of Constantine, they would have had 
equal reason for believing that Roman civilization would never 
be destroyed. They would have noted that for centuries of the 
past, progress had continually been made; that the attacks of 
barbarians, which at one time seemed threatening, had been 
successfully repelled ; the moral decadence following the ruin of 
the old mythology had been checked by the spread of Chris- 
tianity. They would have argued, as they do to-day, that past 
progress indicates future progress; and that humanity would 
continue to improve until the millenium was attained. Never- 
theless, Constantine’s time was followed by an era of barbarism; 
and a thousand years of retrogression or stagnation intervened 
before progress was resumed. Can we hope that history will 
not repeat itself? 

To sum up, it is maintained: First, that there is nothing in 
the physical or biological surroundings of mankind which is 
likely to forbid continued human progress ; and, secondly, that 
there are numerous dangers of a sociological nature which are 
likely to cause serious interruption to progress. If such inter- 
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ruption should be caused by war, misgovernment, or moral 
decadence, it seems probable that progress would be resumed 
after a sufficiently long interval. But if caused by the degener- 
ation of the stock, or by over-population, it is hard to see how 
humanity could ever extricate itself. In that case, John Fiske’s 
grand ideal would never be realized. 


Joun R. Benton. 


University of Florida. 
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TWO HISTORIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


“Thanks to books, the dead appear to me as though they 
still lived. . . . Everything decays and falls into dust by the 
force of time . . . . and the glory of the world would be buried 
in oblivion had not God as a remedy conferred on mortal man 
the benefit of books. . . . Books are the great masters that in- 
struct us without rods or ferules, without reprimand or anger, 
without the solemnity of the gown or the expense of lessons. 
Go to them, you will not find them asleep: if you err, no scold- 
ing on their part: if you are ignorant, no mocking laughter.” 
So wrote old Richard de Bury, nearly six hundred years ago. 
And his simple eloquence so appeals to us that we would 
not forget his words when we study the great story of our 
literature. 

This story is presented to us anew many times and in many 
forms in these days: one wishes that the study of books were as 
well assured as the study about them. But the two histories of 
English literature here to be discussed, differing in other re- 
spects, are at least alike in that each is designed to provoke or 
to encourage actual study of the authors whose lives and works 
supply material for the critic. The two differ, first, in size and 
scope. Andrew Lang’s //istory of English Literature is a com- 
pact volume of nearly seven hundred pages, while Mr. Metcalf’s 
fills about four hundred and fifty. At first this would seem to 
show that very much less detail and fewer authors find place in 
the latter. But not only has the special purpose and individual 
taste of each writer disturbed the simple arithmetical ratio, but 
a significant addition to Andrew Lang’s book has come still 
nearer to actually equalizing the space at the disposal of the 
two writers; for he includes in English literature all Americans 


* History of English Literature from Beowulf to Swinburne. By Andrew 
Lang, late Hon. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Second edition, revised. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1912. 

English Literature. By John Calvin Metcalf, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Richmond College. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
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who have by common consent won a place in greater literature. 
One is pleased and surprised —yet why? —to encounter Frank- 
lin, who sought to fashion his style on Addison ; and Irving, who 
carried on the tradition ; and Hawthorne, Cooper, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and Brockden Brown, and Poe. One will even discover 
that these “cousins” who are at last admitted into the family 
circle are treated, not grudgingly, but with a generosity that may 
sometimes pass discretion: Hawthorne is given almost as much 
space as Macaulay, and Lowell more than Shelley. Heretofore 
American writers, if mentioned at all in a text on English liter- 
ature, have been relegated to a sort of out-house, a pent-house 
or temporary shed hastily erected at the end of the volume of 
such materials as happened to lie at hand. One sees in Mr. 
Lang’s method, where, for example, Brown is among “later 
Georgian novelists’, between Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen, 
and Cooper just after Scott, not generosity but good judgment 
and simple justice; and one might well take this fact alone as 
characteristic of the catholic taste and forward-looking view of 
his book. If one should subtract from the total of his pages 
the sum of those devoted to American authors, the dispro- 
portion between his book and Mr. Metcalt’s will not seem so 
great. 

But the books differ in matters more vital than these. Mr. 
Metcalf is clearly writing a book for class use; he selects his 
authors and his facts about them with that purpose in mind; and 
he endeavors always to treat his subject so as to convey clearly 
the well-established facts and criticisms to minds not equipped 
with a wide knowledge either of the literature he is expounding or 
of any other literature. His book is well designed as a manual 
of literature ; it is instructive where the other is informing. In 
many places this contrast is most marked; other examples may 
refer to his direct, plain summary of facts about Southey, all 
that is necessary for the student to know, but all told without 
obtruding his own personality, and in contrast cull but one 
sentence from Andrew Lang’s delightfully fine appreciation of 
Southey: ‘On entering Balliol College, Oxford (1792), he de- 
clared himself a rebel, wearing his hair long, as becomes men of 
genius, while women of genius commonly wear their hair short.” 
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Somewhat beside the question, doubtless, this matter of the hair, 
but nevertheless a concession one gladly makes to “the gayety 
of nations.”’ 

Andrew Lang's book, in the nature of things, shows far more 
of the personal taste of the author; he is a free-lance in litera- 
ture, not by any means intent upon silly iconoclasm, but per- 
fectly free to judge as he feels without thought of the student, 
and free to digress, or to disagree with accepted traditions. 
Sometimes this free-lance method leads him, one judges, into 
humoring his own fancy to the detriment of the whole impres- 
sion. As an illustration, one can detect the specialist in folk- 
lore in his appending to the mention of Widsith an imaginative 
account of one of the stories Widsith might have told, a story 
of Aelfwine and his queen, Rosamund, upon which he remarks : 
“This makes a noble tragic song, but the story is only a form of 
a much older Greek tale which Herodotus, one thousand years 
earlier, tells of King Candaules of Lydia”, etc. All of which 
may be interesting to the reader informed as Lang was about 
many literatures, or may suggest the mere pedantry of the 
author, but would surely tend to confuse the undergraduate mind. 
The same store of learning is at other times drawn upon more 
appropriately, as when, in a chapter on popular poetry, ballads, 
Lang condenses in small print an admirable outline of the inter- 
esting special facts about the origins of popular poetry such as 
few besides himself were so well equipped to give, embracing as 
it does facts about such poetry in Australia, Africa, and America, 
as well as Britain. To this he devotes four pages, against Met- 
calf’s one: but it should be remarked that the present writer 
feels Metcalf’s judgment is better, for there has been a tendency 
to overestimate the importance of the ballad, not as a form in 
itself, but as of significant influence on literature. But it is not 
merely in displaying his love of folk-lore that Lang’s personal 
taste sometimes misleads him. One cannot pass by his scant 
and slighting notice of Shelley. The brief account of Shelley's 
life is hostile in tone; and the scant criticism is best represented 
by the three lines he gives to ‘Prometheus Unbound”: “The 
polemics of ‘Prometheus Unbound’ against the world as it is, 
and in favor of suffering and oppressed humanity, lost them- 
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selves, the contradictions vanished unreconciled in the music of 
the immortal lyrics.’"’ Such a treatment of this noble poem, a 
work which Metcalf rightly calls “one of the most splendid cre- 
ations of the human mind”, is more than unsatisfactory, it is 
offensive in a book purporting to furnish its readers a broad and 
just view of English literature. 

Both books are to be commended for the fullness of - detail, 
and for care in matters of fact. Indeed, though Lang is writing 
rather for the general reader than for the classroom, he has 
taken great pains to give all necessary apparatus in the way of 
dates and biographical facts correctly and from the best sources. 
As a test, one hardly knows a better way than to compare these 
two writers in what they have to say of Shakespeare. Metcalf’s 
summary of the life of Shakespeare is just what one wants, and 
it includes, with doubtless a touch of patriotic pride, the new 
facts added by Professor Wallace, which Lang ignores; and the 
arrangement of the discussion about the plays (a complete list 
of which is not given) is orderly and most effective for clearness. 
Lang is here far less methodical. It is a pleasure to find both 
agreed in clear expression against the misdirected efforts to 
identify the dramatist with his characters; as Metcalf puts it, 
“There could hardly be a more futile undertaking . . . . than 
to construct either a political or a religious creed for a great 
dramatist like Shakespeare out of the speeches of his charac- 
ters"; . . . . or as Lang says, “Brutus appears as the virtuous 
and irresolute man... . . It does not follow that Shakespeare 
himself was irresolute.” 

In summary, we can safely commend Mr. Metcalf’s volume as 
well written, clear in arrangement, and provided with all neces- 
sary apparatus that should accompany a usable textbook. 
Partly because of lack of space, and partly for other reasons 
which we recognize as valid in a book of this kind, he omits 
many writers included by Lang—such as Bale, Mrs. Behn, 
Gilbert Burnet, Aytoun, Sir John Davies, Hobbes, Hume, Knox, 
and Locke. The charm of Andrew Lang's book is in its style, 
rich and humorous, and in the sense one gets of a chat about 
English writers with a scholar whose mind is overflowing with 
the literatures of other times and other lands. His allusions 
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are delightful, if you can catch them, illuminating the sober facts 
of biography or the mass of serious formal criticism, as when he 
says, in characteristic fashion: ‘“ Longfellow, like the enemy of 
Bonaparte mentioned by Heine, was ‘still a professor’ till 1854, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Lowell.” 


Pierce But er. 


Sophie Newcomb College. 
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THe COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. In- 
cluding Poems and Versions of Poems now published for the first time. 
Edited with textual and bibliographical notes by Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge. In two volumes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Of the English poets of the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury none have been better edited than Coleridge. The suc- 
cessive efforts to put into print everything he wrote in the shape 
in which he wrote it reached a notable climax in the Dykes 
Campbell “Poetical Works” (1893). This followed the text of 
1829 as the last upon which, to quote the words of Sara Cole- 
ridge, the poet ‘“ was able to bestow personal care and attention.” 
It included much material until then unpublished, and was 
marked in every detail by sound scholarship. 

But even the Dykes Campbell edition offers less opportunity 
for the complete appraisal of Coleridge as a poet than the beau- 
tifully printed, two-volume edition just issued by the Clarendon 
Press. Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge gave generous assistance 
to his predecessor; now he has finished a task which leaves 
nothing for a successor to do, at least for years to come. He 
has made accessible a considerable body of new material. This 
includes, jeux d’esprit, fragments, metrical experiments, six 
poems of some length (the most interesting in the manner of 
Wordsworth’s “Poems on the Naming of Places’’), and a dra- 
matic fragment, 7he Triumph of Loyalty. Far more impor- 
tant, however, is the special characteristic of the new edition,— 
its collation of innumerable texts. It brings together the count- 
less readings, erasures, and emendations scattered through the 
pages of all the note-books, holograph MSS., contemporary 
transcriptions, newspapers, magazines, and printed papers known 
to be extant. The number and the character of these variants 
are really amazing. They justify the editor's assertion that 
“neither the fineness of [the poet's] self-criticism nor the la- 
borious diligence which he expended on perfecting his inven- 
tions can be gainsaid.’’ Time may bring new material to light, 
but it is not likely to be of much consequence, nor will it impair 
the value of what Mr. Coleridge has done. 
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While much of the critical apparatus is in the form of foot- 
notes, the more important first drafts and alternative versions 
of poems are given in their entirety. For example, Osoria and 
Remorse, the “Lyrical Ballads” text of the Ancient Mariner, 
and the “Morning Post’’ form of the Dejection Ode are printed 
in full, while the Zodian Harp and Youth and Age are shown at 
several stages of their growth. Appendices contain much usable 
matter— nothing more convenient, perhaps, than the originals 
of translations and a careful bibliography. 

The text which Mr. Coleridge has adopted as a standard is 
that of 1834, and he advances sufficient reasons for parting com- 
pany at this point with Dykes Campbell. The arrangement is 
approximately or actually chronological. Volume I is given to 
the poems, volume II to the dramas, epigrams, etc. 

It will be seen that the volumes answer the requirements of 
the scholar. Partly through the skill of Mr. Coleridge, partly 
through the care of the publishers, they are equally suited to 
the general reader. GARLAND GREEVER. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Mary E. Phillips. New York: The John 
Lane Co. $2.50 net. 


Although this new biography of Cooper brings out clearly the 
most attractive side of the novelist’s character,—his simple, 
loyal, affectionate, lovable disposition, which manifested itself 
always to those nearest and dearest to him, and which in his own 
day was obscured in the public mind by the many unfortunate 
controversies he was engaged in,—nevertheless the student 
who expects to find in this volume much new or valuable mate- 
rial will be sadly disappointed. In spite of the fine portraits of 
Cooper and his family which it contains, the book is overcrowded 
with illustrations, some of which have only slight relation to the 
text; in the choice and arrangement of material it is character- 
ized by a lack of discrimination ; and in style it is careless and 
often crude. Asa purely popular account of one of the finest 
figures in American literature, however, it will doubtless serve 
a good purpose in arousing a new interest in a writer who, 
though American to the core, is more fully appreciated in Eu- 
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rope than in his own country. Yet, as Cooper was a volumin- 
ous letter-writer and an accurate observer, there must be pre- 
served in the family archives manuscripts which would prove of 
great value not only in helping us to form a juster appreciation 
of his character, but in throwing further light on the literary re- 
lations between Europe and our own country in his day. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the descendants of Cooper now 
living will soon consent to place all the letters and other literary 
remains of the novelist in the hands of some writer of acknowl- 
edged reputation, so that we may have an adequate biography 
authorized by the family and free from all possible error or 
prejudice. Surely the time has now come when the ban placed 
by the novelist himself on such a work should be removed. 


THE NEW MARKET CAMPAIGN. By Edward Raymond Turner. Rich- 
mond: Whittet & Shepperson. 


At first glance some layman may think that this volume of 
161 pages, with a complete bibliography of all sources, printed 
and manuscript, an index, a roster of the cadet battalion, six 
portraits of the Union and Confederate commanders, twelve 
illustrations from photographs of the field of battle, and two 
maps, is rather disproportionate to the importance of its subject. 
But the remarkable part taken in the battle of New Market 
by the cadets of the Virginia Military Institute has given this 
engagement an interest beyond that of many bloodier and more 
important battles. It was not, indeed, the only instance during 
the Civil War of the employment of organized bodies of stu- 
dents in the Confederate armies. Both the Charleston Citadel 
and the University of Alabama sent their students under fire, 
yet far more than those obscure instances, the brilliant charge of 
the cadets of Stonewall Jackson’s school has always attracted 
the attention of the country. The history of this charge Profes- 
sor Turner has established, it is to be supposed, in its final form, 
and freed from the various accretions of mythical matter, which, 
as he aptly puts it, had made most hearers believe, either that 
the cadets had won the battle single-handed, or had done no- 
body knew what, or had done nothing of importance at all, 
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The book establishes beyond a doubt the justice of the fame 
won by the V. M. I. cadets. While they cannot claim the 
credit for the victory at New Market, they can assert without 
fear of contradiction, that it was their discipline and bravery that 
helped win the victory then and made it famous afterwards. 

L. P. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE: ITS BUILDING AND REBUILDING. 
By Major-General Francis H. Smith, LL.D., Superintendent, 1839-1889. 
Lynchburg, Va.: J. P. Bell Co., Inc. 1912. pp. 227. Illustrated, por- 
trait of General Smith ; views of the landscape and plant. 


This is a noteworthy book in the educational history of the 
Southern States, if for no other reasons than that the author was 
virtually the founder of the institution whose origin and develop- 
ment are recorded ; that th eauthor was the director of the for- 
tunes of the institution for fifty years and built it up to great 
efficiency before the civil war; and that the author's preface is 
dated February 28, 1890, less than a month before his death, 
and less than four months after his retirement from the superin- 
tendency of the institution. 

General Smith was a West Point man, graduating in 1833. 
He was for two years an Assistant Professor at the Military 
Academy, and then for two years Professor of Mathematics at 
Hampden-Sidney College. He assumed his post as Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Military Institute in 1839, reporting for 
duty on the 11th of November. Perhaps it was fortunate that 
the President of the Board of Trustees was Colonel Claude Cro- 
zet, Chief Engineer of Virginia, an ¢/éve of the great Polytech- 
nic School of Paris, and a soldier of the army of Napoleon. But 
it was General Smith’s definite purpose and great perseverance 
that gave body and life to the Virginia Military Institute, a most 
serviceable school from its foundation. 

This book contains a straightforward statement of the diffi- 
culties, processes, and achievements of the administration of the 
school before and after the civil war (the plant was burned by 
General Hunter in 1864); and is especially interesting for 
bringing out clearly the work done by the Virginia Military In- 
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stitute in introducing better methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion into the schools and colleges of the State, and for remind- 
ing the reader that in 1860, so great was the confidence of the 
State in the institution, that measures then shaping would have 
ended (but for the war) in giving the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute the character of an excellent state school of agriculture, 
engineering, and the fine arts. But statecraft is a tedious busi- 
ness, and subject to many vicissitudes. A. J. Morrison. 


A History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By William B. Cairns, Ph.D. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1912. 


Textbooks of American literature are all alike in being com- 
pounded of varying amounts of literary history, literary biogra- 
phy, and literary criticism. In most of them literary biography 
distinctly predominates ; in some, literary criticism; few, even 
of those that make specific use of the term, give adequate atten- 
tion to literary history. It is encouraging, therefore, to find 
Professor Cairns saying, in the preface of his book, that it “at- 
tempts to trace within reasonable compass the course of literary 
development in America”, and that it “places greatest empha- 
sis on general movements because American literature is first of 
all important as an expression of national life.” The chief 
merit of the book is, perhaps, the faithfulness with which this 
point of view is kept. The chapter on The Colonial Time, for 
example, can be read with keen interest as social history of the 
colonies ; for, although it describes all the colonial writings that 
deserve mention, it consistently treats them as explaining and 
explained by the life of the times. 

The avowed purpose of the author accounts for the fair share 
of attention given to others than the “chief American writers.” 
A student is not in danger of inferring, as he reads Professor 
Cairns’s book, that everybody else stopped writing when the 
“renaissance” dawned in New England. Even more space 
might fairly have been given to the Stedman-Taylor-Aldrich 
group, whose significance may easily escape the student to 
whom it is not made clear. The important names are not 
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slighted, however. Poe and Whitman, the two writers who most 
severely test the critic's breadth and impartiality, are han- 
dled with evident care to state all the facts and to help the 
reader to arrive at his own judgment. 

In form, the book, though admirably printed, is unduly heavy 
for use by students; and it lacks the apparatus of tables, maps, 
and bibliographies that have come to be expected in such a 
work. It is to be praised for lucid arrangement and for a clear 
and comfortable style. Professor Cairns has a power of conden- 
sation and a gift of interest that are somewhat unusual in com- 
bination. The result is compactness without weight and a text- 
book that is sufficiently interesting to entice that somewhat ex- 
acting person, the general reader. Joun C. FRENCH. 


THe PLay oF To-Day. By Elizabeth R. Hunt. New York: The John 

Lane Company. 1913. 

Notwithstanding the facts that the book under review has 
been endorsed by the Drama League of America and that it 
has much to commend it to the intelligent though untrained 
playgoer, it has so many faults of style that it provokes constant 
irritation in the reader who believes that a critical work should 
first be beyond criticism in matters of form and expression. 
Though there is nothing in the book that is in any way a contri- 

H bution to dramatic criticism,—nor in fact does the author put 
q forth any such claim,—it might be a useful guide for classes in 
the study of the modern drama or for the layman seeking to 
know more about the play than he could gain from the orches- 
tra chair. The teaching of the book is on the whole sound, 
even if somewhat superficial, and its illustrations from modern 
plays are abundant and illuminating. Particularly instructive 
q might be the chapters on the structure of the play as well as 
those on the different types of drama presented in the theatre 
: to-day. The points emphasized are made clear by apt citations 
and summaries. J. W. T. 
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THe CHURCH IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES. By Joseph Blount Chesh- 
ire, D.D., Bishop of North Carolina. A history of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the Confederate States. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1912. pp. 291. 


Bishop Cheshire has here given us our first adequate treat- 
ment of the Church in the Confederacy, a much more detailed 
and life-like narrative than Dr. Fulton’s excellent monograph in 
Perry's History of the American Episcopal Church, while it 
much more manageable than our collection of memoirs, remi- 
niscences, etc., of individuals. The position of the Church in the 
South at the time of the secession, the personnel of the Southern 
Episcopate, the debates on the organization of the ‘General 
Council” for the Southern Church, introduce the constitutional 
history, which is thoroughly treated down to the collapse of the 
Confederacy and the reunion of the Churches. A chapter is 
given to Church work in the army, one of the best sides of the 
war: a virile religious spirit was developed, many officers and 
men were baptized and confirmed during the war, and many 
turned definitely to Church work after its close. The cele- 
brated Wilmer episode, when the Alabama churces were closed 
because the Bishop would not pray for the Federal authorities 
at the command of a general, is judiciously discussed. Most 
people thought that Bishop Wilmer might have used the prayer 
before the difficulty arose, but he was amply vindicated in re- 
fusing to pray according to ‘‘General Orders No. 38.” Proba- 
bly the best chapter is that on the winding-up of the affairs 
of the Southern Church and the reunion with the General 
Convention. The book is intimately sympathetic and histor- 
ically fair. B. S. 


An ErRENIC ITINERARY. By Silas McBee. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


This little volume contains a series of clearly, attractively, 
and forcefully written impressions obtained during a five- 
months’ tour through Russia, Austria, Italy, Palestine, Syria, 
and Turkey, undertaken in connection with the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation at Constantinople in 1912. The pa- 
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pers were originally prepared for 7he Churchman, of which the 
author was then editor, and they are held closely together by a 
unity of purpose and of spirit, to “acquire from representatives 
of Christian Churches a fuller knowledge of the genius and spirit 
of their institutions and to lay ground for a better understand- 
ing between them and us on the principle of daring to believe in 
one’s best self and in the best of others.” The opportunity af- 
forded to Dr. McBee was unusual and extraordinary, and the 
conditions were in every way favorable to his design. Provided 
with propcr letters of introduction, Dr. McBee was cour- 
teously received by emperors, kings and prelates, all of 
whom manifested the keenest interest in the purpose of his visit. 
Though startling differences in religious faiths were observed, 
Dr. McBee returned with strong hope of lessening division and 
of attaining to mutual understanding, respect, and a united 
Christendom. An especially interesting incident in his visit and 
typical of the widening religious sympathies of the world, was 
his discovery of Dr. DuBose’s Gospel in the Gospels in the 
library of the Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem. 

Dr. McBee’s book is filled with a fine, vigorous enthusiasm, 
and exhibits a breadth and tolerance of religious views which no 
doubt prompted him to give up soon after his return his editor- 
ship of Zhe Churchman in order to establish Zhe Constructive 
Quarterly. Though only two issues have thus far appeared, 
there may be found already in the pages of this journal a re- 
markably representative group of writers from all parts of the 
world. Having observed on his journey ‘the universal expec- 
tation that the solution of certain world-problems must and 
ought to begin in America’’, Dr. McBee evidently purposes to 
make his Quarterly a medium for the interchange of views on 
religion by men of every type, and thus doubtless hopes to ren- 
der it an instrument for developing a world-vision in religion. 
It is a splendid ambition and a tremendous undertaking, in 
which, however, the editor should feel sure of the sympathy and 
encouragement of all broad-minded Christians. 
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Tue CoMING Mexico. By Joseph King Goodrich. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 


Mexican affairs are now so much in the public mind that the 
appearance of an unusual number of books on Mexico within 
the past two years is easily accounted for. The author of the 
present volume disclaims any intention of making his book 
prophetic in apparent conformity to its title. It is well that he 
has not attempted to prophesy, for within a few days after the 
publication of his work the unexpected happened — the govern- 
ment towards which the more optimistic observers of conditions 
since the enforced retirement of Diaz looked with greatest hope 
for the future, was overthrown; the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent were assassinated; and Mexico became unqualifiedly re- 
actionary. The book is like many of its predecessors in the 
breadth of its survey and in its thoroughness. In no other book 
do we recall such chapters as are here given on mountaineering, 
the seaports, the attractions for the tourist, the sportsman, the 
seeker after health, and pleasure resorts; and the value of the 
book is, in this particular, great. The author's first acquaint- 
ance with the country was made in 1866 and he is therefore 
able to institute some very interesting comparisons with the 
Mexico as it then was and as it now appears. But it is not a 
little curious to find him committed to a view of the civilization 
and form of government prevailing among the ancient peoples, 
which has now been abandoned by students since the time of 
Lewis H. Morgan and Bandalier, and it is further noticeable that 
his résumé of historical incidents during the past century is con- 
fused. Two references to the so-called “Pastry War” (pp. 202, 
203), for example, are hopelessly irreconcilable, and neither of 
them is accurate. In other respects the book is helpful to a 
knowledge of Mexico, and presents by way of illustrations full- 
page half-tones that are especially attractive because of their 
newness and freshness, being a departure from the views so 
often repeated in other books. The Central American coun- 
tries are included within the survey and the book as a whole is 
a worthy member of the “World To-day Series.” A. H. N. 
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THe Princess ATHURA: A Romance of Iran. By Samuel W. Odell. 

New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Mr. Odell finds a suggestion for a romantic story in the Em- 
pire founded by Cyrus the Great after his conquest of Media, 
Persia, Lydia, and Babylonia, and in the political events of 
the seven years following his death in 529 ~a.c.,—viz., the 
troubled reign of Cambyses III; the Conquest of Egypt; the 
revolt of the false Bardya; the overthrow of both Bardya and 
Cambyses and the final successsion of Darius I, son of Hystas- 
pes, to the Empire as “King of the World”. But he has not 
made the best use of the materials at hand, and his romance 
falls far below the average of historical novels. The love-story 
of Darius (called in the story the ‘Prince of Iran’’) and the 
Princess Athura, is somewhat attenuated. Among the dramatis 
persone is the Prophet Daniel, who is made to appear on the 
scene eighty years subsequent to his departure as a captive 
from Jerusalem to Babylon. It is therefore no special wonder 
that he should appear less impressive at that age than at the 
time when he was able to survive a night spent in aden of lions; 
or when he appeared before Belshazzar and read the handwriting 
on the wall. Clearly it is not to be expected that a novel, even 
though it be called a historical novel, should be historically 
accurate ; and the history of that period is so complicated that 
it is difficult to check up the historical part of the story and 
verify it. It may not be the fault of the story if it fails in that 
particular. But the inaccuracy of the archzological setting of 
the story does not detract from the literary merits of the book. 
And the men and women who are described —their dress, man- 
ner and customs, and the furniture of their homes— are evident- 
ly derived, not from a study of Asia in the sixth century before 
the Christian era, but from England and France in the Middle 
Ages. For example, the description of Bardya, just returned 
from a gallop on horseback across the country, listening to the 
words of the Prince of Iran while “ nervously slapping his rid- 
ing whip against his boots” (p. 212), or that of Cambyses on 
a hunting trip “looking right royal in his close-fitting tunic, 
his leather riding breeches, red shoes, and round felt cap in 
which were stuck several black eagle feathers” (p. 117), are 
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scenes more fitting for England in the time of the Charleses ; 
and the minute description of the library and furniture of the 
palace of the King of Iran would serve as well for a chateau of 
France in the time of Louis XIV. A. H. N. 


BEHIND THE Dark Pines. By Martha Young. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


BypaTHS IN Dixie. By Sarah Johnson Cocke. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


THE UNMANNERLY TIGER AND OTHER KOREAN TALES; and THE FIrRE- 
Fiy’s LOVERS AND OTHER FAIRY TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By William 
Elliott Griffis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


These four volumes form an exceedingly interesting group of 
folk-tales, two of them dealing with the animal stories of the 
Southern negro made familiar by Joel Chandler Harris, and two 
containing stories from the far East,— Korea and Japan. Both 
Miss Young and Mrs. Cocke, though following in the footsteps of 
Harris, are in no sense mere imitators, and each in an individual 
way has contributed her share towards perpetuating the mem- 
ory of one noble figure in Southern life before the civil war,— 
the black Mammy. Surely in a niche of fame side by side with 
Uncle Remus the Southern Mammy deserves a conspicuous and 
honored place. In an introduction to Mrs. Cocke’s book, Mr. 
Harry Stillwell Edwards justly praises her for her picture of the 
“‘wise-old Mammy’’,—that loved and dreaded dictator of our 
fathers and mothers,— but he goes too far in attributing to Mrs. 
Cocke pioneer work in this field and in declaring that hitherto 
“the very heart-center of Southern civilization had not been 
touched”. Mr. Harris himself introduced the Mammy into his 
tales, and Mrs. Pyrnelle has furnished one of the finest portraits 
of the type in her delightful little volume, Diddie, Dumps, and Tot, 
a book to which Mrs. Cocke would be prompt in paying tribute. 

In Miss Young’s book Mammy keeps herself discreetly 
in the background, as do the children to whom she tells the 
tales. We learn to know Mammy only through the stories them- 
selves and through the brief, crisp moral, which is no essen- 
tial part of the folk-tale itself, but which grew naturally out of 
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the religious training received from master and mistress and is 
prompted by her sense of responsibility for the spiritual welfare 
of the white children entrusted to her care. Her moral in every 
case is apt, pointed, and characteristic of the negro mind. In 
reading them one is reminded of the A®sopian fables and of the 
Indian jatakas, though in aptness of phrase, pithiness of thought, 
sincerity of feeling, and skilful application to the needs of her 
hearers, this old black Mammy far surpasses the frequently 
long, clumsy, and far-fetched moral applications deduced by the 
Greek and Indian fabulists. The stories themselves are brief, 
often highly dramatic, and true to the negro character. In 
them as in Uncle Remus’s tales the rabbit is the leader in all 
devilment, the trickster who rarely meets his match. The 
book is made attractive by the illustrations of J. M. Condé, who 
in representing Brer Rabbit, Brer Buzzard, Mr. Snake, Brer 
Flea, and other beasts, birds, and insects in these tales, holds 
a place second only to A. B. Frost. 

In contrast to Miss Young’s book, the tales in Aypaths in 
Dixie are much longer and more diffuse; and Mammy Phyllis, 
the narrator, absorbs a very large, though not undue, share of 
attention, as do Willis and Mary Van, who, like all children, by 
their frequent questioning interrupt the stories to the vexation 
of Mammy as well as the reader. Brer Rabbit does not appear 
in these stories, in which Miss Race Hoss, Ned Dog, Mister 
Rooster, Mister Rattlesnake, Big-Eye Buzzard, and Mister Grab- 
All Spider are some of the leading characters. The tales reveal 
an intimate and affectionate knowledge of the old-time negroes, 
and reproduce faithfully their ways of speech, their manner of 
thought, and their relation to the white folks. One of the clev- 
erest pieces in the book is the Afterword, in which the author 
apologizes for and explains her failure to provide as a preface to 
her volume a tribute in verse to old Mammy. In applying to 
herself the brutally frank criticism of Mammy, “ Hit taint time 
you orter be cryin’ fer, hit’s sense”, Mrs. Cocke disarms criti- 
cism, makes the reader feel that she is herself her most severe 
critic, and leads us to expect even better things from her pen. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the illustrations inadequately 
reproduce the characters and the spirit of the stories. 
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The tales from Korea and from Japan collected by Dr. Griffis 
also deal, as we should expect, in many cases with the birds and 
the beasts, and frequently afford striking analogues to the negro 
tales. In the Korean stories we find the rabbit, or hare, to be 
the same tricky, resourceful little animal whose antics delighted 
Miss Sally's little boy on the Southern plantation. Lured to 
the bottom of the sea by the turtle, he learns of a plot to take 
out his eyes in order to cure the King of the Fishes, and on 
pretext of securing his real eyes, which he pretends are buried 
in the sand on the seashore, having substituted for them crys- 
tal eyes during his submarine journey, persuades his stupid cap- 
tor, the turtle, to carry him back to land again. In another 
tale, he outwits old White-Whiskers, the tiger, and almost burns 
him to death. One of the most interesting of these Korean 
tales is entitled “The Woodman”’, which offers a perfect ana- 
logue to the Rip Van Winkie story, though it lacks one espec- 
ially striking feature found in the Chinese fairy tales (see Hart- 
well James, Zhe Jeweled Sea), namely, the journey of the 
hero to the moon, where he finds the wise Moon-Hare and 
through him receives an elixir by which he is completely re- 
stored to the past and to his family. In the Japanese tales the 
Badger is a more common beast and performs many remarkable 
tricks. In the stories of both these countries, as compared 
with the negro tales, there is, of course, far more of the fanciful 
and fantastic. One feels, however, in reading Dr. Griffis’s col- 
lection that unfortunately little effort has been made to repro- 
duce faithfully the language and style of the native story-teller, 
as is done in the folk-tales of the South. 


THE WAYs OF THE PLANETS. By Martha Evans Martin. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


In this volume the author seeks to “give a simple account of 
what may now be said to be known of the character of the 
planets, to describe their movements and aspects and relations’’, 
and in untechnical language to furnish such directions that, 
with a little practice, one can readily learn to distinguish the 
planets among the fixed stars and to tell one from another. The 
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book forms a valuable companion volume to The Friendly Stars, 
by the same author. Both books ought to find a place in the 
library of the home and school. 


A LEGEND oF THE ROSE AND OTHER Poems. By Leyland Huckfield. 
Privately printed by the author in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Hanps Across THE EQuator. By Alfred Earnest Lee. New York: 
Published by the Author. 


Tue GATES OF TwiLiGHt. By W.E. Harman. Charlotte, N. C.: Stone 
& Barringer Co. 


THe HERALDS OF THE Dawn. By William Watson. New York: The John 
Lane Co. 


THE OVERTURE AND OTHER Poems. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


THE SINGING MAN. By Josephine Preston Peabody. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL. By Katherine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell & Co. 

The poems of Leyland Huckfield have little depth of feeling 
or felicity of style; the thought is at times commonplace ; the 
the mood often over-sentimental; and the phrasing not infre- 
quently prosaic. 

In spite of its pretentious title, Hands Across the Equator is a 
tiny pamphlet of barely sixteen pages, containing sonnets and 
miscellaneous verses ‘‘written in hours of leisure after days of 
severe mental toil." The verses themselves give no evidence of 
strenuous mental labor on the part of the author, who, “be- 
guiled by their fabrication, hopes that his audience too will be 
beguiled, or else his project fails.”’ 

Mediocre verse accompanied by illustrations reproduced from 
photographs of living models — women with streaming hair and 
wild eyes, men sitting disconsolately, pipe in hand by empty 
grates, or with complacent air embracing clinging female forms 
in white—such is the impression made by the volume entitled 
The Gates of Twilight. 

To those who are familiar with the earlier poetry of William 
Watson and with the recent fine lines on the death of King Ed- 
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ward VII, Zhe Heralds of the Dawn will prove disappointing, for 
there is little to interest the reader either in plot or characteriza- 
tion, and the blank verse is perilously near to prose. 

In Mr. Fletcher's poems the chief source of inspiration is the 
Italian Renaissance; more especially, however, the influence of 
Petrarch and Dante is seen in his work. In one of the longest 
poems, “The Ransom”’, which is written in /erza rima, one sees 
in a vision the effects of lust and hate struggling against love, 
depicted with something of the severity and sternness of Dante ; 
but the situation and incident are too hazy in outline and the 
interest is slight. As a whole, the poems give the impression 
of academic exercises written by one who from his professor's 
sanctum, looks out on life with cynical good humor. 

In reading Miss Peabody’s little volume of verse, one is re- 
minded of Keats’s view as to the mission of poetry,— 


. . . . it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man. 


Looking with deep sympathy upon the deadening effect of toil 
and strife, she calls out for the return of the singing man and 
pleads with the nightingale to sing for those whom the walls 
shut in, for them that sit in darkness. Her verses are character- 
ized by sincerity and earnestness of tone and simplicity and 
grace of style. 

Miss Bates’s poems have a far wider range of subject and style : 
patriotic hymns, stirring ballads inspired by her studies in early 
English literature, sonnets, religious meditations, vignettes of 
places visited in Europe, and clever translations from Spanish 
folk-songs. Her verse is filled with the same moral earnestness 
and enthusiasm as that of Miss Peabody, but the tone is more 
temperate, the thought more mature. 


THe LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By George Foot Moore. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 50 cents net; by mail, 56 cents. 


In this handy little volume of less than two hundred and fifty 
pages, forming No. 65 of the Home University Library under 
the general editorship of Professor Gilbert Murray and other 
distinguished scholars, Professor Moore of Harvard University, 
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well known to students of the Bible through his articles on the 
Old Testament in the Encyclopedia Biblica, has given in clear, 
condensed, and interesting style, all the essential facts regarding 
the canon of the old Testament, the sources and composition of 
the Pentateuch, together with a concise and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of each book of the Old Testament. Scholarly and 
conservative in treatment, attractive in typography, moderate in 
price, this volume should prove valuable as a textbook in the 
Sunday School and in college Bible courses. 


Tue S. W. F.Cius. By Emilia Elliott. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 

& Company. 

A story for girls which tells how three sisters in a little Ver- 
mont village attain to happiness and new views of life through 
an allowance of twenty-five dollars a month furnished by a 
crusty old uncle with certain conditions imposed. Without be- 
ing in any way didactic, the book contains a wholesome moral 
and is at the same time thoroughly natural and interesting. 


The following books, some of which will be given more ex- 
tended notice in a subsequent issue, have been received for re- 
view: The Science of English Etymology, by W. W. Skeat 
(Oxford University Press); 7he Numerical Strength of the Con- 
JSederate Army, by Randolph H. McKim (Neale Publishing 
Company); Zhe Book Without a Name, by Oran Catallew (C. 
W. Daniel, Ltd., London); Essays in Appreciation, by George 
W. Douglas (Longmans); What Can Literature Do For Me? 
by C. Alphonso Smith (Doubleday, Page & Co.); Handbook of 
Norse Mythology, by Karl Mortensen, translated from the Danish 
by C. C. Crowell (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.); Hcclesiasticus, 
edited by W. O. E. Oesterley (The Cambridge Bible, Cam- 
bridge University Press); Zhe Free Life, by Woodrow Wilson 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.); Zhe Victory, by Annah Robinson 
Watson (printed for the author by the Foster Printing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. ). 


